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CT OF THE 
The man who first formed the sect was 
Ramshurun Paul, an inhabitant of Ghosepurrah, 
in ‘the istrict 6f Hooghly; his widow is still 
‘a prophetess by the fol- 

wera Of the sect. ‘This man was of the caste 
of . “After his death, he was not 
ed, according to the custom of his caste, 


| but was buried. ‘At his grave, daily worship is 


performed ; and his followers lick the dust which 
covers it, and ‘regard it as very sacred. Con- 
sidering the age of the surviving widow, they 
suppose that it is about fifty years since the 
founder of the sect began to flourish. . 

' « The sect is now divided into four branches: 


1, Ghosepurfah; 2, Durbash; 3, Sahaib Dhonee; 
4, Pustodai. 


Of the first three, many have em- 
braced Christianity. The Ghosepurrah hold 
the principles of the Trinity in Unity under the 
following titles: ‘* The self-existing Creator— 
the Agent who only conveys blessings—and the 
Mighty Lord;” .in the sense in which they use 


‘this last appellation it means the promoter of 


virtue and holiness: these three are considered 
the True God. ‘The Durbash, who seem to 
have sprung from Persia, give to the Deity these 
names: ** The lmmoveable Lord and his Word;” 


_ but they know nothing of the Holy Spirit; they 


believe that God will appear to mankind in hu- 
man form. Among the other two branches of 
thesect, no principle of Christianity can betraced. 

«¢ When any one becomes a member of these 
denominations, he binds himself, with an oath, 
It appears,- 
however, that ‘their creed -consists of very few 
articles. They begin worship with a hymn; 
and then admonish one another to be virtuous. 

hey inculcate the doctrine that God is pure, 
merciful, and holy. Their love-feast forms the 
rt of worship; in fact, mutual love 
seems to be their leading principle; so much so, 
that they frequently put rice into one another’s 
During their love-feasts, the distinc- 
tion of easte is laid aside: Brahmins, Mussul- 


mans, and Hindoos eat from one another’s 


hands: but all is secretly done, in the middle of 
the night. After the feast, caste is resumed. 
They have formed themselves into a distinct 
body; but they keep’ it as secret as they can. 
According to their tenets, they despise Idol- 
worship; but they occasionally worship idols, 


' for the sake of keeping up caste; especially the 


women: and for the same reason they perform 
various rites. Before they embraced Chris- 
tianity, they were not considered by their neigh- 
bours as distinct from them in caste. 

«‘ Their Créed is a Muntree or Muntur, (which 
means “ charm,”) or sacred incantation ; by re- 
ceiving. which they are made members of the 
sect. ‘The Kurta Bojahs of the Ghosepurrah 
Divisiow have the following incantation or creed : 
“ Self-existing Creator—Giver of blessings— 
Great Lord—in thy happiness I live and move ; 
whatever I enjoy, it is a gift of thine; my move- 
nients: ave directed by thee; I am not half a 
grain:separated from thee: have mercy on’ me, 
mighty Lord!” They have no Shastres of their 
own ; ‘but they use those of the Bushtrubs. The 
sect is chiefly kept up and kept together by their 


. leaders, to: whom they look as their spiritual 


Me In embracing Christianity, they had natu- 


ally to expect the loss of caste, and all the in- 


conveniences arising from it. The painful con- 
dition of being an outcast is hardly felt by those 
nations among whom caste does not exist in that 
degree in which it does here. When new con- 
verts are made in the villages, they have to 


suffer the wrath of their “neighbours; and they 


are not unfrequently robbed by the landholders: 
in fact, to enumerate all their vexations and 
troubles would be tedious. « 

* We cannot obtain any precise information 


whether,the preaching of any Christian, or the 
spread of the knowledge of Christianity, has 


given rise to the sect: but as the earliest Mis- 
sionaries have resided in that neighbourhood, it 
is not unlikely that the sect received some Chris- 
tian ideas. It is beyond doubt, that the tenets 
of the Bushtrubs are, in a great measure, bor- 
rowed from the Christian religion: the incarna- 
tion—the shedding of the blood of innocence— 
the inculcation of the doctrine of love—the dy- 
ing on the tree for the sins of his family by the 


~ dart of the enemy—the ascension of Krishna 


to heaven—all these can be clearly traced to be 
imitations af Gospel history, with this difference, 
that the spiritual import of the Gospel is turned 
into carnal personifications. Though, however, 
only a shadow of the Gospel light has been intro- 
duced, still that shadow is a blessing, because it 
is the shadow of divine things.” 


Fiom tlie United Secession Magazine. 
MISSIONS IN IRELAND. 
Extract from a letter of an Agent of the Congregational 
Union of Ireland. 


. August 20th, 1840. I have recently 
had several very interesting services in the 


Queen's and parts-of King’s counties, and Tip- 


perary. Several-of them have been in the open 
air, sometimes in the market-place, sometimes 
in an enclosed nd near the village street, 
and sometimes in spacious Jawns. All these 
services have been well attended, some of them 


ere’ ; and in every instance, the most mark- 


‘ed atfention was paid, courtesy and kindness 
erally manifested by all, and in several cases 
it was evident the word had reached the heart. 
T am quite certain that-decided good has been 
done. 
‘‘ In several places I have had crowds of Ro- 
man Catholics to hear me in the streets, without 
a single instance of annoyance or opposition. 


A short time ago, while I was preaching, some 


rsons (Roman Catholics) went as far as they 


* could, without getting out of the hearing of my 


voice, for the purpose of beckoning others to 
the sermon; and several of them followed me 
when the service was over, saluting and blessing 


“me, and inquiring would I soon preach again. 


] preached last Saturday to a crowd in the streets 
But it grieves me to think or speak 


England will give, or havegiven Ireland up, as 


‘to:personat effort and sacrifice for her salvation! 
‘I hear they will give us money, but oh! will 
they not give themselves? ‘» Do, my dear sir, all 
* 'you'cap; to get us.a host of men, of such men 


as Ireland ‘wants. Spheres of usefulness are 


"every where to be found, in the midst of oppo- 


ent; And.one important 


wie Lcould echo through Britain, 


ky 


| can be done? 


and what God requires us to do. 


is—Ireland is open to out-of-door preaching, 
properly conducted.” 

, September 8th, 1840. This 
neighbourhood is a very important sphere.— 
There is at once great destitution, and considera- 
ble encouragemént. I have had large congre- 
gations, increasing in‘ numbers and interest at 
every repeated service. Indeed I have had a 
most urgent ihvitation to make this the scene of 
permanent labours, and very kind and liberal 
offers have been made*to induee me to do so. 
Mr. L———-, a gentleman of respectability and 


;. | extensive influence, a sincere and active Chris- 


tian, and ‘a decided Independent, would give the 
most cordial co-operation and liberal assistance 
towards having this place suitably supplied. 
‘There is great want and great encouragement, 
every day’s delay makes awful difference in 
the circumstances of the place, and increases 
the difficulty of making a stand in it. What 

* Since leaving , | have had rather a 
new state of things to contend with. On Sun- 
day I was interrupted, and violently assaulted 
at the instigation of the priests, in attempting tc 
preach in the opén air, iin The scene 
was most terrific. The most savage violence 
was manifested. But the Lord not only pre- 
served me in perfect safety, but also enabled me 
to act in such a manner, as has, I trust, made a 
favourable impression and opened the way to 
something good. Yelling and hooting having 
proved unavailing, on my persisting for a length 
of time in endeavouring to procure a hearing, 


remarkable manner I escaped unhurt, and after 
remaining for fsome time among my infuriated 
assailants, without, I believe, either the appear- 
ance or feeling of any thing like alarm, I retired 
slowly to my lodgings, speaking kindly to the 
people, and promising to pray to God for them. 
Though the very rabble continued to act vio- 
lently, I am informed the whole occurrence has 
produced a wonderful etlect on the people gene- 
rally. Several. respectable Roman Catholics, 
having declared that I must be right, and it was 
evident my opponents were wrong. I am now 
writing a letter to the priests, and another to the 
people, both of which | expect will be published. 
May the Lord overrule the whole for good to 
souls, and for his own glory.” 

s , September 16th, 1844. With re- 

rd to recent occurrences of an ac'verse nature, 
T feel great reason indeed, to be peculiarly grate- 
ful for the Lord’s merciful interposition for my- 
self, and also for the opportunity which it has 
given me of making a powerful- appeal to the 


cannot yet spéak fully; but I have reason to 
know that a very general spirit of inquiry has 
been produced, and I am expecting some intel- 
ligence shortly,-with which | think you will be 
gratified. I have written to the priests and to 
the people at , and I believe the letters 
are being printed .and circulated. The occur- 
rence there has awakeried an interest and pro- 
duced a sympathy that would not else have ex- 
isted ; and here, in this metropolis of Connaught 
Popery, I have had great opportunities of use- 
fulness. I preached here three times on Sunday, 
twice in the Presbyterian chapel, on “ the true 
faith,” by announcement, and once in the open 
air, on ‘the blessings: of Christianity.” This 
evening I am to preach again in the Presbyte- 
rian house, on “ liberty of conscience.” Many 
Roman Catholics are expected to attend. Seve- 
ral were present at the former sermons, and 
seemed greatly interested. On Monday | went 
out to the wild West of Cunnemara, and preach- 
ed on Tuesday evening, to a good congregation 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics. In the 
neighbourhood. of , &e., I un- 
derstand a very great interest is taken in the re- 
sults of my recent engagements, and much 
anxiety expressed, that I would visit soon again. 
On the whole, I think this a most important 
sphere. If there be greater difficulties here than 
in other places, they only lead to greater exer- 
tion and more. vigorous efforts, and there is all 
the encouragement that could be expected, and 
more success than might be hoped for. A few 
men of energy and intelligence, working in right 
down earnest, in plying the common sense and 
the conscience of the people, in these destitute 
districts, with the truths of the gospel, would 
assuredly be blessed as the honoured instru- 
ments of much good. Oh! for a host of such 
men for the country! O! Lord—how long!” 


From the Watchman of the South. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

God hath given us the Scriptures that we 
may know what to believe concerning God, 
We have no 
right to receive any thing as-a doctrine or a 
duty, which comes not to us in the name of 
the Lord, and which rests not on the written 
word of God. Now the doctrines of the 
Bible approve themse.ves to the enlightened 


‘and candid mind, and they have -not only the 


external evidence of their being revealed by 
God in their favour, but they have in them- 
selves such character, such adaptation to our 
nature and such power to relieve oyr necessi- 
ties, as evince them to be not inventions of 
man, but the power of God. 

But internal evidence is only subsidiary :— 
the word of the Lord is the only infallible rule, 
and the evils of sinking it down to a level with 
internal evidence, are every day becoming ap- 
parent. An eminent instance is recorded by 
the Rev. Mr. Folsom of Providence, who has 
lately quitted the ministry of the Orthodox 
congregational body, having embraced Unita- 
rian setiments. Mr. F. declares that he never 
saw scriptural evidence to satisfy his mind of 
the doctrines of the Trinity and other connect- 


| ed truths, and that when at his examination 


for ordination, he was asked if he believed 
them, he said he had doubts respecting them, 
but that when he considered the necessities of 
his spiritual nature, he felt that only an Al- 
mighty Saviour could do him good. Thus he 
actually rested his faith on his convictions re- 
specting his spiritual necessities—and really 
elevated his convictions above the word of 
God, giving to them the honour of deciding 
what revelation seemed to leave doubtful. 

Against this evil, Paul contented—* that 
your faith should not standin the wisdom of 
man, but in the power of God.” It was not 
enough that men embraced the right doctrine, 
he desired them to do it on good grounds, not 
because men made the doctrine seem reasona- 
ble, nor because they clogged the opposite 
view with objections and absurdities, nor be- 
cause they produced striking analogies in illus- 
tration or confirmation of the doctrine, but 
because God had spoken it. How much ar- 
guing might be spared, if men would only 
begin with the inquiry, “Is it in.the Bible?” 
and if they would end when they find it is. in 
the Bible! Were more pains spent in expound- 
ing and studying the Scriptures, there would 
be far less need than now is supposed to exist 
for “appeals to our higher nature,” and for 
analogies. These like the opinions of the fa- 
thers,.are of use to confirm us in our attach- 
ment to the truths recorded in the Biblet—but 
where the Bible speaks no analogy, no ap- 
peal to our higher nature, no saying of the Fa- 
thers, may limit or enlarge what is spoken, 
and where the Bible is silent, we may remain 
indifferent. 


¥, 


dered—a zealous preacher of the new Divi- 


| This case of Mr. Folsom’s should be pon- 


> 


/ 


" 


at Jength stones ‘Were flung. But in the most. 


people where they occurred. Of the results I 


nity is transformed into a zealous Unitarian 
preacher. But mark his testimony—his be- 
lief of the fundamental truths concerning Jesus 
Christ, rested not in the Bible, it never did rest 
on any thing but his own convictions that his 
spirtual necessities required an Almighty Sa- 
viour. And closely similiar to this is the case 
of Mr. McKim. He wasa pupil of the Rev. 
George Duffield, and a candidate of the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle, his Presbytery refused to 1i- 
cense him on the ground of defective views in 
theology. Whereupon three members of that 
body recommended him to the Presbytery of 
Wilmington, and he was received without be- 
ing dismissed to join them—his examination 
began from the beginning and he was licensed, 
and afterwards, privily during the sessions of 
Synod, he was ordained, in order that he might 
vote on Mr. Barnes’ case. Soon after he devo- 
ted himself to the abolition cause, and then 
resigned his ministerial office, assigning as a 
reason that he had long had doubts wit! re- 
spect to the doctrine of atonement, doubts 
which involved in doubt all the other great 
truths of the Gospel. - Mr. McK. is now in con- 
nection with the Society of Hicksite Quakers. 
This result has: fully justified Carlisle Pres- 
bytery in declining to license him; and what 
a warning does it furnish to’ Presbyteries of 
the danger of licensing and ordaining men 
** not rooted and grounded in the truth.” 
bably it would be found, could we investigate 
the hjstory of those who after zealousy preach- 
ing for a while, forsake the faith of the Gos- 
pel, that in almost every instance they never 
rested on Scripture testimony, but either fell in 
with the prevalent mode of thinking or relied 
on the testimony of their higher nature to their 
need of an atoning and Almighty eg 


EXCERPTS. 

Mr. Stone, one ‘of the earliest ministers at 
Hartford, Connecticut, used to say of Congre- 
gationalism, It was @ SPEAKING ARISTOCRACY 
in the face of a siLENT DEMOCRACY. 

Give me back the simplest forms of a chi‘d’s 
credulity rather tham mislead me into any 
philosophical refinement, that instructs me to 
presume and leaves me to perish.--Frajhingham. 


“ Let us pray earnestly for a Gospel Spirit. 
Nothing but the love, and mercy, and grace of 
God cun subdue the power of sin.’ All hard 
thoughts of him weaken our hands, put out our 
eyes and deliver us bolnd inta our enemies’ 
hands. Love and confidence are inseparable. 
Never can we give ourselves wholly to God, 
and devote our all to his service, while we look 
on him as a hard Master, and are afraid he will 
have the advantage against us in the end. On 
the other hand, let us closely study, and care- 
fully obey, his commands. Let us néither con- 
found nor divide what God has joined—fuith 
and holiness. . Gospel principles and legal prac- 
tices promote cach other. It is easy to dispute 
about words, but may you and I rather. attend 
to things—follow the Lord so far as we know, 
and pray that we may know him more—confess 
wé have no strength of our own, but faithfully 
make use of what he imparts. Let us fight 
against all sin,.and beware we do not, in any 
degree, make the grace of God an occasion of 
licentiousness; and if, in our continual conflicts 
with our many enemies, we are sometimes (too 


often) wounded, let us not sorrow as those who 


have no hope: We have an advocate with the 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous, who 
knows our frame, and remembers we are but 
dust, and will shortly do that for us which we 
cannot for ourselves—bruise Satan wnder our 
feet.” —Rev. John Newton’s Twenty-five Letters. 

**[ look upon a pair of spectacles not as ob- 
jects, but as helps: as not meaning that my 
sight should rest in them, but pass through them, 


and, by their aid, discern some other things | | 


which I desire to see. 

** Many such glasses my soul hath and useth. 
I look through the glass of the creatures, at the 
power and wisdom of their Maker; I[ look 
through the glass of the Scriptures, at the great 
mystery of redemption, and the glory of a hea- 
venly inheritance; [ look through God’s favours, 
at his infinite mercy; through his jadgments, 
at his incomprehensible justice. But as specta- 
cles presuppose a faculty in the eye, and cap- 
not give me sight when [ want it, but only clear 
that sight which | have—no more can these 
glasses of the creatures, of Scriptures, of fa- 
vours, and judgments, enable me to apprehend 
those blessed objects, except I have an eye of 
faith, whereto they may be presented. ‘These 
helps to. an unbelieving man are but as specta- 
cles to the blind. As the natural eyes, so the 


spiritual, have their degrees of dimness. But I 
have ill improved my age, if, as my natural eyes 
decay, my spiritual eye be not cleared and con- 
firmed; but, at my best, I shall always need 
spectacles, till 1 come—to see as I am seen.’ — 


Hail. 


“The first thing I would have you oft to 
think of is, the nature of that God with whom 
ye have to do. Consider that if he be the most 
wise, it is all the reason in the world that he 
should rule you. If he be good, and infinitely 
good, there is all the reason in the world that 
you should love him; and there is no show of 
reason that you should love the world or sin be- 
fore him. If he be faithful and true his threat- 
enings must be feared, and his promises must 
not be distrusted; and there is no reason that 
you should make any:question of his word. If 
he be holy, then holiness must needs be the best, 
because they are like to God; and then he must 
be an enemy to sin, and to all that are unholy, 
because they are contrary to his nature. Con- 
sider that he is almighty, and there is no re- 
sisting. him, nor standing out against him; in 
the twinkling of an eye he can snatch the guilty 
soul from thy body, and cast it where sin is 
better known. A word of his mouth can set all 
the world against thee, and set thine own con- 
science against thee too; a frown of his face 
can turn thee into hell; and if he be thine ene- 
my, it is no matter who is thy friend; for all 
the world cannot save thee, if he do but con- 
demn thee. They are blessed whom he bless- 
eth, and they are cursed indeed whom he curseth. 


He was from eternity, and thou art but as it} 


were of yesterday; thy being is from him: thy 
life is always in his hands, thou canst not live 
an hour without him, thou canst not fetch a 
breath without him, nor think a thought, nor 
speak a word, nor stir a foot or hand without 
him; thou mayest better live without bread, or 
drink, or fire, or air, or earth, or water, than 
without him. All the world is before him but 
as the drop of a bucket, or a little sand or dust 
that should be laid in balance with all the earth. 
Hadst thou but compassed about this lower 
world, and seen all the nations of it, and its 
wonderful furniture, and seen the great deeps of 
the mighty ocean, and the abundance of crea- 
tures in them all: O what thoughts then wouldst 
thou have of God! But if thou hadst been 
above the stars, and seen the sun in all its glory, 
and seen the frame and course of those higher 
orbs, and seen the blessed, glorious angels, and 
all the inhabitants of the higher world, O then, 
what thoughts of God wouldst thou entertain! 
O but if it were possible that thou hadst seen 
his glory, or seen “but his bacl* parts as Moses 
did, or seen him in Christ the now glorified 
Redeemer, what apprehensions wouldst thou 
have of him then! Then how wouldst*thou 
abhor the name of sin, and how weary wouldst 
thou be of the pleasantest life that sensuality 


Pro-. 


could afford thee! Theh thou wouldst quickly 
know that no love cag bégreat enough, and no 
praises can be high enough, and no service can 
be holy and goed enough for such a God: then 
you would soon know that this is not a God to 
be neglected, or dallied ei nor a God to be 
resisted, nor provoked by the wilful breaking of 
his lnws. It is eternal life to know this God, 
(John xvii. 3,) and for want of knowing him it 
is, that sin aboundeth*ia the world. This 
maketh holiness so scarce and lean; men wor- 
ship they cdre not how, because they worship 
they know not whom.”—Bazter.* 7 

“ Behold, I pray (said Luther,) what great 
darkness is in the books of the Fathers con- 
cerning faith ; for if the article of Justification 
(how we are justified before God) be darkened, 
then may the grossest errors of mankind be 
smothered up. St. Jerome, indeed wrote upon 
Matthew, upon the Epistles to the Galatians, 
and to Titus; but, alas! tery coldly. Ambrose 
wrote six books upon thé first book of Moses ; 
but they are very slender. Agustine, till he 
was roused up and made a man by the Pelagians, 
and strove against themj wrote nothing to the 
purpose concerning faith. The Fathers in- 
deed taught well and fingly (said Luther,) but 


they could not openly defiver it, because they. 


had no combatting or strivjng. I can find no 
exposition upon the Epistle’ to the Romuns and 


Galatians wherein anything is taught purely | 


and uprightly ; oh! (said Luther) what a happy 
time we have now for purity of doctrines, but, 
alas | we little esteem it. 

“The good loving Fathers (said Luther) 
taught better than they wrote. After the Fa- 
thers camé the Pope, and fell in with his mis- 
chievous traditions and human ordinances ; and 
like a breaking water-cloud and deluge) over- 
flowed the Church; snared the consciences 
touching eating and drinking, touching friars’ 
hoods and masses, touching his dirty laws and 
decrees ; insomuch as he daily and continually 
brought abominable errors into the Church of 
Christ; and, to serve his own turn, he took 
hold on Austin’s sentence, where he saith, 
‘ Evangelio non crederem,’ &c. 

‘* The ass-heads could not discern what occa- 
sioned Austin to utter that sentence, for he 
spake it against the Manichees, as if he should 
say, ‘I believe you not, for! know you to be 
cursed heretics, but | believe and hold with the 
Church, the spouse of Christ, which cannot 
err.’”—Luther’s Table Talk. 


‘¢ It is a terrible truth, which men would do 
well to recollect more than they do, that the 
cross, which exhibits God’s love for the sinner 
reveals also his hatred for sin—the same cross 


shows that he cannot forgive iniquity without |. 


atonement, and yet that he was willing to visit 
it upon his own Son for ourown sakes—it 
divulges at once his wrath and his love, the one 
appearing to be the measure of the other. We 
have sometimes endeavoured to fathom his love, 
and have found it impossible; and yet the very 
immensity of that love seems to consist in avert- 
ing wrath that is equally boundless and uncon- 
ceivable.. Alas! alas! we deceive ourselves 
strangely by fancying that it is an easy thing 
for God, to forgive sin! Consider what it is 
that makes it such an easy thing for you to com- 
mit sin, and you will find it is because you fancy 
that it is an easy thing for God to forgive it. 

“The great and fearful questions with every 
man amongst us arethese—Has the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleansed me from all sin? or, shall 
I myself abide the awful consequences of it in 
the eternal world? Foras surely as God istrue, 
one or other of these must be the case. The 
word of God supplies us with the means of judg- 
ing. ‘If any man be in Christ, he isa new 
creature.’ It seems to be founded on a princi- 
ple, plain and obvious to any man’s common 
sense—if we need no change, we need no mercy. 
‘** He now stands at the door and knocks, and 
invites you to acknowledge yourselves his. And 
if you come but with half the good-will with 
which he invites and waits to receive you, you 
are blessed and happy beings !”—olfe. 


* Afflictions are either medicines which our 
Physician and best friend sees our spiritual 
maladies require, or they are furnaces to prove 
and purify our graces; or, lastly, they are oc- 
casions which his providence appoints for the 
clearer manilestation of his power and love to 
us, in us, and by us. When he darkens our 
sky, and brings a cloud over us, it is a ground 
on which he designs to paint his covenant rain- 
bow. The rainbow is a beautiful and wonderful 
appearance, but it is never seen in fair weather. 
Suppose the general rule of entering the king- 
dom through many tribulations, had been dis- 
pensed with in your fayouror mine. If we had 
gone to heaven as upon a carpet, without meet- 
ing one rough step or strong blast all the way, 
still we should have been losers. Our dearest 
experience of the wisdom, love, compassion, and 
faithfulness of our Shepherd, have been gather- 
ed from the unpromising stock of afflictions. 
The Lord has been most signally seen by us, 
as stretching forth his mighty arms to support, 
provide, and defend, not in the plain of ease, 
but in the mount of difficulty. Had we missed 
those trials which we were, perhaps, most afraid 
of in prospect, and which we were most prone 
to think either unnecessary or severe, we had 
likewise missed such answers of prayer, and such 
gracious interpositions of a wonder-working 
God, as we now allow to be well with all they 
cost us—not to say what still greater evils they 
might be designed to prevent. Satan is com- 
pared to a fowler; he is continually spreading 
snares and nets for our feet; and we too often, 
like heedless birds, are hasting to them, not 
knowing that it is for our life. How frequently 
may the Lord, by a seasonable affliction, have 
interposed to rouse and warn our spirits, and 
and thereby disappoint the enemy’s design! 
How often do the Lord’s people pray for a more 
experimental knowledge of the power and sweet- 
ness of his promises! These prayers are chiefly 
answered by afflictions, and cannot well be an- 
swered without them, since the greatest part of 
the promises are made to a state of afflictions ; 
and unless we are in that state to which they 
refer, how can we set our seal to them, that they 
are true? We may, indeed, in general, believe 
them to be true, though we have no occasion to 
try them; but when we have been in trouble, 
and found support, and encouragement, and re- 
lief from them, then we can say, ‘ Now [ know 
that the end is sure, for I sought the Lord in 
my trouble,and he heard and answered me.’ ”»— 
Rev. John Newton’s Twenty-five Letters. 


** Austin knocked and offended himself on hu- 
man traditions, and, oh! how pitifully doth he, 
now and then, torment himself, in expounding 
the Psalter. Nevertheless he was strong and 
powerful in the holy Scriptures, and had a fine 
judgment and understanding in causes. He was 
sharpened by those heretics the Pelagians ; he 
affected the state of matrimony, spake well of 


good , bishops, who then were ministers; but’ 


those times vexed and offended him mueh. If 
he were living now, he would doubtless be en- 
raged to see and hear the abominations of the 
Pope, in boasting of St. Peter’s patrimony ; the 
same St. Austin would not endure. 

“Certainly he was the most earnest, expert, 
and pure teacher of them all, but he was not 
able of himself to reduce things to their former 
state ; for he oftentimes complaineth, that the 
vishops, with their traditions and ordinances, 
nore troubled the Church than the Jews did 
with their laws.”——Luther’s Table Talk. ~ 
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LETTER FROM THE REV. J. NEWTON. 
Loprana, April 17, 1840. 

In this commanication, Mr. Newton gives va- 
rious particulars respecting the Fair at Hard- 
war,on the river Ganges, from which he had 
just returned. 

The Object of this Fair.—Though it is 
made an occasion of buying and selling all 
sorts of merchandize, brought from different 
parts of India, and some of it even from for- 
eign countries, yet'the .chief object of the pil- 
grims is to bathe in the sacred Ganges, and 


wash away their sins. The reason why Hard-- 


war has been made the seat of this Fair, is 


commonly supposed to be that the river here | P 


passes out from among the mountains, and be- 
gins to perform its useful offices, tothe millions 
of Hindus who dwell upon its. banks through 
the length of a thousand miles. ‘This may be 
the true reason; for though the place where 
the water actually rolls down from the moun- 
tains is many miles above Hardwar, yet some 
of the outer hills of the great range at this 
place, approach so near the river on both sides, 


as to give the impression at first sight that this. 


is the real outlet. Another account of the mat- 
ter is that Krishna, one of the favourite Hindu 
deities, bathed his own sacred body in the Gan- 
ges, at Hardwar, and therefore this is a bathing 
place of peculiar sanctity. : 

The efficacy of the water to cleanse from 
sin, is accounted for in different ways. The 
common people can give no other explanation 
of it, than that it is so written in the Shastars. 
With this they are satisfied. I was once told 
by a Pundit that the river takes its rise in hea- 
ven. A small stream of the water of life de- 
scends to earth somewhere among the Hima- 
laya mountains. ‘The place of descent is not 
known, no one having ever traced the Ganges 
so far towards its source. It is however some- 
where among the higher ranges, where the 
mountains are covered with perpetual snow. 
This heavenly water, in its course downward, 
though joined by many a mountain rivulet, and 
alterwards by numerous rivers of the plain, 
loses nothing of its sacred character. On the 
contrary, it diffuses itself through all the waters 
with which it mingles, imparting its own vir- 
tue to them all. Still it might seem difficult for 
water, even though heavenly in its origin, and 
possessed of peculiar virtues, so long as it was 
a material substance, to wash away spiritual de- 
filement. An external cleansing might be elf- 
fected by applying it to the body, but how could 
its contact with the body avail towards remov- 
ing sin from the heart? To avoid this difficul- 
ty, they say that the soul is not the seat of sin. 
The heart is ; but the heart is in the body, not 
in the soul. A little sound philosophy would 
easily show them the absurdity of such a doc- 
trine, but philosophy they have not. If the un- 
godly character of those who have bathed, and 
who bathe every day is pointed to as contra- 
dicting all their notions of purification, they tell 
us that the cleansing efficacy of the water de- 
pends altogether on the faith of the person who 
uses it, and that when an individual becomes no 
better in consequence of having immersed in 
the sacred stream, it proves not that the water 
is destitute of virtue, or that bathing is a hu- 
man and useless ordinance, but that he is an 
unbeliever, and a hypocrite, and therefore in- 
capable of being benefitted,-by that which is in 
itself good. Drinking the water is useful, as 
well as bathing in it. | 

The- Pilgrims.—They are chiefly Hindus of 
the regular caste, and they come from-all parts 
of India. But a very large number are Sikhs, 
the followers of Nanak Shah, and Govind 
Singh. And not unfrequently may be seen 
among them, the disciples of the Grand Lama 
from ‘Thibet, especially the priests. Fagqirs of 
all descriptions, crowd to the Fair. They have 
nothing to do but to travel from ene sacred 
place to another, and at such large Fairs, they 
generally manage to make a good business of 
begging. ‘The tribes of Faqirs are often hos- 
tile to each other, and they have been known 
to attack each other at Hardwar with clubs, 
swords, dirks, &c., in large bodies, and fight 
with such desperation, as to be separated only 
by the military force, which the British Gov- 
ernment send here annually to keep the peace. 
The Fair begins about the Ist of April and con- 
tinues till about the 11th, the last day being the 
greatday. ‘The pilgrims begin t6 collect long 
before the time appointed, and the crowd in- 
creases till the very last day of the Fair. They 
may be seen coming in every day in largecom- 
panies of twenties, fifties, and hundreds, made 
up of men, women, and children—grey heads, 
and tottering forms, with the middle aged, and 
infants at the breast, blind and lame, rich and 
poor, all moving along together, some on 
horses or mules, others on ox-carts, but the 
great majority on feot, Many of the higher 
ranks ride on elephants, or in palankeens, the 
latter especially, together with dolis, vehicles 
carried like palankeens, on the shoulders of 
men, are often used by the ladies of the great. 
When the pilgrims arrive at Hardwar, those 
who can afford it, generally rent houses for the 
season. Houses are always available, for the 
town of Hardwar, which consists chiefly of a 
street running parallel with the river about a 
mile, is almost uninhabited except during the 
Fair. Others scatter themselves over the plain, 
and through the jungJes between Hardwar and 
a town called Kankal, two miles below Hard- 
war, and also on the bank of the river, and on 
an Island opposite the bathing place. These 
live in tents or huts made for the occasion, con- 
structed with grass and bamboos; or if this be 
beyond their means, they are content with as 
much earth as will afford them room to cook, 
and sit, and lie. The sun shines on them by 
day, and the moon by night. 

The number of pilgrims is generally reckon- 
ed by hundreds of thousands ; but this year the 
mela was un-ommonly small. Perhaps not more 
than 200,000 were present while we were 
there. A great many, however, had been there 
and gone before we arrived. While we were yet 
a hunfred miles from the place, we met great 
multitudes of them going home, as many as 
eight or ten thousand in a day. The reason of 
their going s:0 early was, that there happened 
this year tc be another Fair at a place called 
Thanesur, aloout one hundred miles from Hard- 
war, on the occasion of a solareclipse. ‘This 
took place « month before the other, and the 
pilgrims who attended it, wishing, many of 
them, to secure double merit, went directly 
from one bathing place to the other, but not be- 
ing able to remain long from home, performed 
the ceremonies at once and returned. 


The Ceremonies.—First and foremost, be, 
cause without it there could confessedly be no 
merit in bathing, a number of Brahmans seat 
themselves on high broad benches, planted in 
the middle of the stream before the ghat, for 
the purpuse of receiving contributions from the 
poor pilg:rims. The ghat is a flight of fifty steps, 
made ol hewn stone, about fifty feet wide at 
the top, and seventy-five at the bottom, hedged 
in on the two sides by lofty stone buildings, 
which run back from the river till they coal- 
esce with: the houses of the long street before 
mentioned. Some parts of these houses are 
used as mples, others are inhabited by Brah- 
mafs. ‘)‘he present ghat with some of the ad- 
jacent houises and roads, was built a few years 
ogo by the East India Company, at an expense 
of 300,009 reals. The object of this was to 


prevent tke dreadful destruction of life which 


had previously occurred, by reason of the nar- | 


rowness of the passage which led down to the 
water. Along one of the roads which leads 
from Kankal to Hardwar, there are brick pil- 
lars erected a few feet.apart, on both sides o! 
the way, to the extent of half a mile, or a 
mile. Each of these is occupied by a Fagqir, 
who receives a tribute from the passers-by, who 
thus become initiated into the mystery of giving 
before they fall into the hands of the Brahmans 
at the ghat. 

When a company of pilgrims approach the 
river for the first time, they move with a rapid 
step, and as they advance unite in singing the 
raises of “ Mother Ganges.” Having arrived 
at the top of the ghat, they make a bow, and 
throwing aside all superfluous clothes, they 
rush, men and women, indiscriminately into 
the water. The men weara small cloth round 
the loins, and the women are generally covered 
with a light veil or sheet, which reaches from 


the head almost to the feet. They immediately 


immerse themselves, drink of the water, and 
then amuse themselves by swimming, or other- 
wise, as long as it conduces to their comfort. 
Frequently they duck their heads ten or twenty 
times in quick succession, without breathing, as 
if there was some particular merit in it. In the 
mean time the Brahmans must receive their por- 
tion. But it sometimes happens that the gift 
comes too grudgingly or too sparingly. It must 
then be’taken by force, and a dreadful scuffle 
ensles, the Brahmans, no doubt, being always 
the victors. The water at the bathing place is 
from three to four feet deep, and though na- 
turally very transparent, it is rendered exces- 
sively foul by the bathing and wading of so 
many people. The space occupied in this way 
is about one hundred feet by fifly, and not 
much less than a hundred people are in at the 
same time from morning till night, and often 
many more. One bath is not enough. It is 
repeated several successive days, and often two 
or three times in a day. When the pilgrims 
come out of the water, they throw their clothes 
over them, and then proceed to a temple which 
stands at the head of the ghat, and haying 
rung a bell which hangs in the vestibule, pro- 
bably to announce themselves to the deity of 
the place, or to his avaricious substitute, the 
priest, they prostrate themselves before the idol, 
and offer money. This being done, they are 
ready to attend to the missionary, orego where 
they please.—Foreign Missionary Chronicle. 


A TRUE STORY OF A POOR MAN THAT DID 
MUCH GOOD. 


William , was a poor stocking weaver 
in a small village in. Notts. Having been 
brought to the knowledge of the truth himself, 
he felt most anxious for the spiritual welfare of 
all around him; but what was he todo? He 
was very poor, and getting old; and, with 
working hard all the week, he could scarcely 
provide a living for his family; therefore he 
could not give up his work. There was no 
place of worship in William’s village, nor was 
there a single person who had any care for the 
souls of the people; the people were very wick- 
ed; and the youngest children, as well as the 
oldest men and women, hardly ever opened 
their lips without swearing. Like Lot, Wil- 
liam’s righteous soul was “ yexed from day to 
day with the filthy conversation of the wick- 
ed,” and he determined to lose no time in at- 
tempting to show his neighbours the evil of 
théir ways. 

Accordingly, his first object was to teach the 
children ; ‘ for,” he thought, “ their minds are 
tender, and are more likely to receive good im- 
pressions than those who are grown up hard- 
ened in sin; besides this, the children may be 
made instrumental in converting their parents.” 
As William sat working at his loom from day 
to day, he used to entice those poor children, 
who were playing by his cottage door, to go to 
him ; and he talked to them kindly, and taught 
them to read, so that they began to be very fond 
of going to old William, and by degrees, he had 
his cottage filled with children ; and though he 
was hard at work all the time, he contrived to 
teach them. 

His next wish was to establish a Sunday- 
school, and on a Sunday his cottage overflowed 
with scholars; yet all this time he had no one 
to help him. William’s great difficulty was to 
get books for the children; he taught them to 
read out of his old Bible, but now he wished 
to provide them with Bibles of their own. How- 
ever, he was determined not to be baffled with 
a trifle, and contrived to put by a penny every 
week from his scanty pittance, to buy books; 
and when any one gave him any money, he 
put it to his savings for this purpose. 

When William had collected a few shillings, 
he went to a lady who he thought might be 
likely to tell him where he could buy books 
cheap: she kindly undertook to order some for 
him from the Religious Tract Society in Lon- 
don, and then poor William was quite set up. 
Still he continued saving his penny until he 
wanted more books: and he bought tracts, and 
distributed them to his neighbours. 

Every one loved and respected old William ; 
and it was no small satisfaction to him to wit- 
ness a decided improvement in the village; an 
oath was now seldom heard. His cottage now 
overflowed with children, so that there was not 
room for half to get in; and he began to think 
what could be done! he could not send any 
away; he must speak a word to all. Well, he 
went to some ladies in the neighbourhood, told 
them his distress, and they, out of respect for 
‘William’s character, subscribed and built him 
a school-room. 

How this delighted this poor man’s heart can 
be more easily imagined than described: his 
heart did indeed overflow with gratitude to his 
heavenly Master, who had so helped him; and 
he felt more zealous than ever to win souls to 
Christ, and to be a faithful labourer in his vine- 
yard. Now William assembled his children in 
this new school-room on a Sunday: and after 
having taught them, he read, prayed, and ex- 
pounded the Scriptures to those who liked to 
attend ; for they lived many miles from any 
church ; his room was always crowded; and 
the fruits of his labours will be seen in the last 


illiam is now no more: he died at a very 
advanced age ; but will long be remembered by 
all who knew him. In the village where he 
lived, there is now a church built, and weekly 
lectures are given in the school-room where he 
taught. How true is it, “the memory of the 
just is blessed !”’ 

This simple history needs no comment. May 
all who read it be stirred up to a sense of their 
duty, and ask themselves, “* What'am I doing 
for God? He expects me to work for him, and 
am I seeking my own ease and comfort, and 
neglecting to glorify him?” No one who has 
been led to feel the value of his own soul, can 
rest satisfied without doing what they can to 
show careless sinners the danger of their state, 
and calling upon them to repent; the most un- 
educated person will do ‘this, if the grace o. 
God is in his heart. Say not, “I know not 
what to do;” if you have a will to work for 
God, you will find a way; pray to him to 
teach you; say, “* Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” 

My dear friends, are any who read this pa- 
per, engaged in instructing the young? Goon, 
look to Christ for wisdom, patience, and all ‘you 
want; think of the privilege of being allowed 
to work for God.” Be not di that you 


see so little fruit of your labour; the seed you 
sow may take deep’root in many a young heart, 
aod yet you may never know it till you reach 
the realms above. Go on then in faith; re- 
member you are accountable to God for your 
faithfulness, though not for your usefulness. 

SABBATH DAYS SHOULD BE PRAYER DAYS. 

That Sabbath is misemployed, whichis not 
a day of prayer; and by prayer I do not mean 
the mere formality and semblance of prayer, 
but the breathing forth of the heart in supplica- 
tion to God, in the name ofsour Mediator and 
Advocate Jesus Christ. Oh, if you would sanc- 
tify your Sabbaths, you must make them days 
of serious, earnest prayer. It is the Spirit’s 
work to sanctify; but the Spirit, though given 
freely, is yet to be sought and cherished by 
fervent prayer in the name of Christ. Behold 
here the secret of many a Sabbath profanation! - 
Prayer was neglected: hence, the .Holy Spirit 
was withheld; hence, conscience became cal- 


lous; the soul’s enemy found. access to the 


heart; pleasure tempted; gain allured; sin so- 
licited; you had no strength to resist; you 
yielded; God was forgotten, his house neglect- 
ed, his day dishonoured, and sin committed.— 
Behold also here the secret of Sabbath sancti- 
fication. Why do some steadily, yet cheerfully 
resist temptations to Sabbath-breaking? Are 
they not * men of like passions with others?” 
Why do they find, in. the holy day, a delight 
which grows with their growth, and strengthens 
with their strength? The secret uniformly is, 
that they are men of prayer; they pray in 
their closets, in their families, and in the house 
of God; they will go home presently to pray 
over what they have heard: they find much to 
supplicate for themselves, their relatives, their 
ministers, their country, the whole Church of 
Christ of earth They often, on the Sabbath, 
remember the benighted heathen and the unbe- 
lieving Jew, and pray God to gring them also 
into the fold of Christ. In pai they confess . 
sin; in prayer they implore mercy; in prayer 

they.exercise faith; in prayer they commune 
with God, as children with their father; in 
prayer they fight against Satan; in prayer they 
gather strength to live to Christ’s glory; in 
prayer they grow willing even to die, and go 
and be with Jesus. Are your SABBATHS, DAYS 
OF PRAYER !— Hambleton. 


WHITEFIELD. 

Once upon a time, when the celebrated White- 
field was addressing an immense crowd with his 
accustomed fervour and eloquence, under the 
shade of a venerable tree in the Meadows at 
Edinburgh, a r creature, thinking to turn 
him into ridicule, had perched himself on one 
of the over-hanging boughs right above the _ 
preacher’s head, and, with monkey-like dexteri- 
ty mimicking his gesticulations, endeavoured to 
raise a laugh among the audience. Guided by 
the looks of some of his hearers, Whitefield 
caught a glance of him, but without seeming to 
have noticed him, continued his discourse.— 
With the skill of a practised orator, he reserved 
the incident for the proper place and time. He 
was expatiating at the moment on the power 
and the sovereignty of divine grace. With 
gathering force and earnestness, he told of the 
unlikely objects it had often chosen, and the 
unlooked for triumphs it had often achieved. As 
he rose to the climax of his inspiring theme, 
and when in the full sweep of his eloquence, 
he suddenly paused, and turning round, and 
pointing slowly at the wretch above him, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of deep and thrilling pathos— 
“Even he may yet be the subject of that free, 
that resistless grace.” It was a shaft from the 
Almighty. Winged by the divine Spirit, it 
struck the scoffer to the heart, and realized in 
his conversion the glorious truth it conveyed.— 
Scottish Guardian. 


THE PRAYING SOLDIER. 

During the unhappy commotions in Ireland, 
a private soldier in the army of Lord Cornwal- 
lis, was daily observed to be absent from his 
quarters and from the company of his fellow- 
soldiers. He began to be suspected of with- 
drawing himself for the purpose of holding in- 
tercourse with the rebels; and on this suspicion, - 
probably increased by the malice of his wicked 
comrades, he was tried by’a court-martial and 
condemned to die. The marquis hearing of 
this, wished to examine the minutes of the trial ; 
and not being satisfied, sent for the man to con- 
verse with him. Upon being interrogated, the 
prisoner solemnly disavowed every treasonable 
practice or intention, declared his sincere attach- 
ment to his sovereign, and his readiness to live 
and die in his service. He affirmed that the real 
cause of his frequent absence was that he might 
obtain a place of retirement for the pu of 
private prayer: for which his lordship knew he 
had no opportunity among his profane comrades, 
who had become his enemies merely on account 
of his profession of religion. He said he made 
this defence on his trial, but the officers thought 
it so improbable that they paid no attention to 
it. The marquis, in order to satisfy himself 
as to the truth of his defence, observed that 
if so, he must acquire some considerable apt- 
ness in this exercise. ‘The, poor man replied 
that, as to ability, he had nothing to boast of. 
The marquis then insisted on his kneeling down 
and praying aloud before him ; which he did— 
and poured forth his soul before God with such 
copiousness, fluency, and ardour, that the mar- 
quis took him by the hand, and safd he was | 
satisfied that no man could pray in that manner 
who did not live in the habit of intercourse with 
his God. He not only revoked the sentence, 
but received him into his peculiar favour, 
placing him among his personal attendants; 
where it is said he still continués in the way to 
promotion.—Chris. Rep. 


EPISCOPAL CLERGY. 

The comparative progress of the Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church in thé United States, is as 
follows:—In 1801, there were 192; in 1811, 
there were 238; in 1820, there were 310; in 
1832, there were 588 ; in 1840, there were 1059, 
of whom 19 are Bishops, and the remainder are 
Presbyters and Deacons. The number of per- 
sons, including the communicants who attend 
and support the Church inthe United States, is 
estimated at 1,000,000. 

Of the Clergy of the Church of England in 
the American Provinces and Islands, there are 


412, of whom 6 are Bishops. Of the Cle 
The 


‘in England and Wales, there are 18,009. 


number in Ireland, Scotland, and the Eas?, is — 
not known; it may safely be put down at 5000, . 
so that the whole number of Clergy, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in*the world, is 
about 25,000. 


A sailor recently returned from a whaling 
voyage, and in conversation with a pious friend, 
spoke of the enjoyment he had in prayer while 
afar onthe deep. ‘‘ But,” ipquired his friend, | 
“in the midst of the confusion on ship-board 
where could you find a place to pray?” “O,” 
said he, “I always went to the mast head.” [ 
have heard of closets in various places, but never 
of one more particular than this. Peter went 
upon the house-top to pray, others have sought 
the shades of the forest. I remember hearing 
of a youth who came home from the camp dur- 
ing the last war, and his pious mother asked 
him, “ Where, John, could you find a place to 


pray 1’ Heanswered, “* Where thereis a heart to 


pray, mother, it is easy to find a place.” 
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his soul into irretrievable ruin. : 
“There is a critical time for good or evil, in 


| the history of every individual. . Many can look 


back to special seasons when, in resisting some 
alluring temptation, or obeying some suggestion 
of the Holy Spirit, they have escaped from a 
deadly evil, and been confirmed in holmess and 


“Brest Manzéu.—This day, happiness. These were the turning points in 
life, and by the grace of God, the direction 
be pecial | given to their character, was for weal, and not 
"prayer for thé increase of the ministry. Let it) for woe. 


readers must be aware, hes been designated 
number of Synods os a day of special 


‘ighteous, which availeth much, rise up ‘to the 
‘the harvest, who alone can supply 
_. the subject, employ a single argument to enforce 


Christians by way of remembrance. 
Prayer vor tHe Nation.—Would it not be 
welt for all the churches.in our land, to make it a 
subject of special prayer to God, to avert from 
our nation the calamities of war! Is it not a 
subject of sufficient magnitude to secure the 
prayers of God’s people? And is not this a 
time which most peculiarly requires such an ap- 
plication to.a throne of grace? Our own leg- 
 jglators are spirited, as it is called, that is inflam- 


piated only by blood. England too, is, if we 
‘mistake not, studiously seeking an occasion for 
a quarrel with us. Perhaps it wants occupation 
- for its unemployed operatives, or its troublesome 
chartists, which shall call them to a distance. 
As the-case is, we know of no other safe resort 
_than to God, who may in answer to his people’s 
prayer, avert his deserved judgments. 

Buyvan.—In the day in which this singular- 
ly good and cdlebrated man lived, ‘dissent from 
imprisonment, and those who ventured to preach 

the Gospel, except in subjection to the establish- 
ed church, did it by stealth. It is said that a 
“ tradition has been preserved by the Baptist 
congregation at Reading, Berkshire, that Bun- 
yan sometimes went through that town, dressed 
like a earter, with a long whip in his hand, to 
avoid detection. The house in which the Bap- 
tists met for worship, stood in a lane; and from 
a back door they had a bridge over a branch of 
the river Kennett, whereby, in case of alarm, 
they might escape.” | 
‘Lanz Semrnary.—This New-school Semi- 


zs the students is a means of judgment, has 
ed the extremest views of the abolitionists. — 


Resvxep.—A wretched being of 
the name of Dinsmore, associated with others 
of Pennsylvania to abrogate all laws against 

blasphemy, and Sabbath breaking, and in fact 
all laws tending to preserve the public morals. 

_After some discussion on the proper order to be 
adopted in relation to this petition, the following 
preamble and resolution were unanimously 
adopted, viz: > 

_ Whereas: It is the opinion of the members 

of this House, that to grant the prayer of the 
itioner, Israel Dinsmore and his infidel asso- 

.*  giates, would destroy all social and individual 
happiness among men, uproet our civil institu- 


tions, and introduce into our country all the 


horrors of anarchy, despotism, infidelity, and 
crime. Therefore: — 
st Resolved, That the question of reference, 


together with the petition, be indefinitely post- 
poned.” ; 


Tue Crizicat Tre.—In the account which 
the Evangelists give of the treason of Judas, we 
are told that the act by which the Lord was be- 
trayed into the hands of his enemies, was by the 
instigation of the devil: “then entered Satan 
into Judas,” “and after the sop Satan entered 

~ into him,” “the devil having now put into the 
heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray 
him.” We are also told that when the sugges- 
fion had been entertained by Judas, “ from that 
time he sought opportunity to betray him;” this 
opportunity was soon found, and the treason of 
the false disciple was consummated. 

These notices of one of the most atrocious 
acts ever committed, convey a.salutary warning. 
Although it would be absurd to suppose that Ju- 
das ever truly loved the Lord, yet we have no 
reason to believe that when he first begun to fol- 
low Christ, he entertained the wicked. intentions 
which he afterwards conceived and executed. 
He was covetous; this was his characteristic 
sin, and his original adherence to Christ was no 
doubt determined by the hope of worldly gains. 
In the train of one whe could work miracles, 
and who laid claim to the Messiahship, he expect- 
ed to arrive at distinction, and wealth. This co- 
yetousness was only partially satisfied by the 
opportunity which he enjoyed, as treasurer of 
the apostolic company, of abstracting a portion 
from the ill supplied purse entrusted to him. Per- 
haps his first feeling, when he discovered that 
Christ was destined to be poor and despised, was 
disappointment ; to this probably succeeded vex- 
ation and anger, that he had been induced to 

a situation from which he was likely to 
derive so little emolument; and then came the 
critical time. - He made no effort to suppress 

his covetous feelings, but revolved in his mind 
the means of gratifying them. He may have 
thought of renouncing the society of the Apos- 
tles, and turning back to the world, or of ab- 
stracting more largely from the common purse 
which he held in trust; but at this time when his 
soul was filled with the love of gold, the devil 
suggested to his mind the betrayal of Christ. 

He eagerly seized the idea, which probably some 
months before, would have been revolting, and 

hastened to the enemies of his Master—of that 

Master who had done him no injury, but treated 

him with uniform kindness—and made the infa- 

mous agreement to betray his person into their 
bands, at a time and place when there would 
likely:be no attempt made for his rescue; and. 

_ this for the paltry sum of thirty pieces of silver. 
He may have expected much more, but his co- 
_ -yetous soul would not refuse a bribe even so mean 


overpowering the convictions of conscience, and 
| : the instructions of parents, and listening to the 
* the deficiency of labourers in the vineyard. |'syren voice of pleasure, they have made ship- 


: . sin, with a constantly diminishing sense of shame 
the duty, we would only stir up the pure minds} and remorse. The fatal step has been taken, 
| and thence their course has been downward. 
But there are ‘other critical times in the lives of 
many of the wicked at which they become stig- 
matized with peculiar marks of guilt, and are 
often overwhelmed with peculiar degradation. 
How many illustrations might be gathered from 
the world in proof of the steep descent down 
which the sinner is hurried. One has a lust to 
gratify, and lacks the means; like Judas, he 
casts abouf'in his miind the most probable ways 
| of obtaining his wish ; hitherto, although forget- 
’ able, and sensitively alive to national honour, s0| fy] of God, he has had some remaining respect. 
that a supposed insult or wrong are to be ex- | for his reputation; but the critical time comes, 
God utterly deserts him, he steals, and the rest of 
life is spent between the perpetration of crime, and 
its punishment in the house of felons. Another 
of like character, and similar circumstances, 
cannot unlawfully appropriate to himself the 
goods of his neighbour, without fear of detec- 
tion; it is a critical time, and to remoye the 
possibility of detection, as he thinks, he adds 
murder to'theft; and in the end, he who would 
once have been struck with horror at the thought 
of a crime so foul, fiendishly perpetrates it, and 
earns a murderer’s ignominious death. 


these critical times, when enticed to virtue, or 
tempted to crime, his decision may be for ho- 
nour or disgrace, piety or infidelity, happiness or 
misery, eternal life, or never ending woe. 


an old number of a Philadelphia paper, the fol- 
lowing notice: 


of three months and an half, the holy father, our 
august sovereign, returned within the walls of 
this capital on the 13th inst. 
could not, without being affected, view the con- 
course of people which went to meet him, and 
nary, under Dr. Beecher, as far as the voice of | every where closed his passage. 

father is in good health, and the Roman peo- 
ple has expressed for him the most tender at- 
tachment. 
tions of the people of Rome, by being a firm be- 
liever in all the tenets of the Romish Church, 
and-a zealous observer, of all its ceremonials, 
not out of policy, like some of his predecessors, 
but from principle. 
ed, he had just returned from Vienna, where he 
had been to 
that religious toleration which his majesty had 
granted to his subjects, and against other inno- 
vations which had been made in the ancient 
Romish establishment in Germany. 
the Papal power fallen ! 
IV. surnamed the Great, undertook a long 
journey to wait on G 
obli 
fasting, in the depth of winter, at the pope’s gate, 
before he was admitted to kiss his feet: Pope 
Pius VI. travels from Rome to Vienna, to visit 
Joseph II. and though he meets with a better re- 
ception than Gregory gave to Henry, yet he is 
obliged to return without being able to persuade 
the emperor to re-establish priestly tyranny on 
the consciences of his subjects. ]” 


ism is daily revealing more of its true character, 
and is resolved on supremacy. The revival of 
the order of the Jesuits is identified with the new 
and increasing efforts to subjugate the world to 
the horrid sway of this anti-christian power. 


ernments of Europe, have acquiesced in this mea- 


Others have had their critical times, at which, 


Let any one as he loves his soul, take heed to 


Porery anD ToLeraTion.—We copy from 


“* Rome, June 16, 1782.—After an absence 
His holiness 
The holy 


[The present pope gains the affec-. 


At the time above mention- 


tewith the emperor against 


How is 
The emperor Henry 


ry VII. and was 


to remain three days barefooted and 


RoMANISM AND THE Funp.—Roman- 


When the vices of that order became so public 
and shameléss as to demand their suppression, 
popery itself received a stunning blow, from 
which it is only now beginning to recover, since 
from the Vatican, a new license to them has 
been issued, to go forth to prey upon the inhabi- 
tants of the world. The Roman Catholic gov- 


sure, and although the United States appears to 
be the favourite point of attack, yet, Jesuitism 
once more in the ascendant, and the crowned 
heads of Europe will not be safe. The history 
of the past will be re-enacted. 3 

We recently noticed as a remarkable indica- 
tion of the spirit of this politico-religious sys- 
tem, that it had claimed a portion of the fund 
appropriated in New York, for common school 
education, for the establishment of Roman Ca- 
tholic Schools, of a most exclusive character. 
Their attempt was most signally defeated by 
the common council of the city, there being but 
a single individual who voted for it. The pa- 
pists were not to be so easily discouraged ; they 
have renewed the attack upon that great princi- 
ple, recognized in our government, that the State 
and Church are to be kept distinct, and are now 
taking measures to secure from the Legislature 
of New York, what was refused by the com- 
mon council, - 

At a public meeting of the Romanists in New 
York, on the 11th inst, Dr. Powers and Bishop 
Hughes vented their spleen against all who op- 
posed their measures, and passed some unde- 
served compliments on Popery. According to 
the first speaker, this notorious enemy to human 
liberty, freedom of conscience, and the press, 
and subjecting literature itself to its Index Ex- 
purgatorius, was the friend of human liberty, of 
learning, and education! Not only so, but it 
was the “friend of man in every age and coun- 
try!” Ye murdered Waldenses, ye victims to 
the Inquisition, and Bartholomew-massacre in 
France, witness to this! He asserted also, what 
every one knows to be a deceptious view of the 
matter, that “‘ the Pope has no control over the 
faith of the church, nor over its general disci- 
pline, without the consent of the bishops; the 
bishops are independent of the pope, and the 
priests are independent cf the bishops !” 

Bishop Hughes continued in the same strain, 
ridiculed the Protestant clergymen who had op- 


anid inconsiderable. Satan tempted at the 
‘propitious’ moment, and working upon the 


posed his application before the common council, 


TH 


forward their views—ward meetings were to be| 
called, central eommittees appointed, and the 
that the Aldermen were competent to judge in 
this matter; that- the Catholics had rights, and 
they would claim them; that they asked for 
bread, and would not be contented with a stone, 
&c. Thus the Roman Catholics have given 
their public pledge that they will not be con- 
tented until their religion is recognized by law, 
and until taxes shall be imposed to raise money 
for the support of Catholic schools!) What may 
be the result, we cannot predict; but we feel well 
assured, that there are politicians (we do not say 
Governor Seward of New York, is one of 
them,) that would sell the liberties of their coun- 
try to the Pope of Rome, to secure their own 
aggrandizement, In view vf all these things, 


wreck of virtue, and henceforward gone on in] Ict no true hearted Protestant say, that it is. in- 
judicious to attempt to enlighten the public mind 


on the subject of popery from the pulpit. 


Utrraism.—The resolutions of the Presby- 
tery of Albany, condemning the practice of in- 
troducing a substitute for wine at the Lord’s Sup- 
per, are worthy of notice. Had the Presbytery 
been still more decided in suppressing this fanat- 
icism, they would have been justified. 


Casz.—The Boston Recorder 
notices a Review of this case, by a member of 
the Boston bar. The facts connected with it, 
have already been placed before our readers, but 
we copy the following from the above mention- 
ed paper, as expressive of our own general views 
of the case. 


‘‘Mr. D’Hautville, a citizen of the Canton de 
Vaud, Switzerland, was married to Ellen Sears, 
Aug. 22d, 1837. Miss Sears was a daughter 
of David Sears of Massachusetts. The marriage 
took place at Montreux, Switzerland. Early in 
the year 1838, Mrs. D’Hautville, with her 
husband’s consent, came to Boston, on a tem- 
porary visit; and in Sept. following gave birth to 
a child, whose custody Mr. D’Hautville claims. 
Mrs. D’Hautville refuses to return to Switzer- 
land, or to surrender the child. The case had 
been “argued and determined” in Philadelphia, 
against the claim of the father, and the infant 
son is left at present to the sole care of its mother. 
This Review” of the case purports to be from 
the pen of a member of the Boston Bar, who has 
“no personal knowledge of any of the parties 
to this unhappy controversy.” It enters into an 
examination of the case with much spirit, and 
shows with great force of reasoning, and an 
abundance of “ legal authorities” that the deci- 
sion of the court is in direct conflict with the 
principles of common law, statute law, and Di- 
vine law.; and that it goes directly to undermine 
the foundations of civil society, and encourage 
immorality. We have been deeply, though sadly, 
interested in the perusal of the article, as furnish- 
ing another dark picture in addition to all we 
have seen before, of the corrupting influence of 
pride, wealth, and ostentation, over the purest 
and strongest affections of our social nature. 
D’Hautville’s character appears throughout, ami- 
able, manly, and free from reproach. The 
character of his wife, when left to act for her- 
self, appears not unlovely—but when brought 
under the controlling influence of injudicious 
friends and advisers, she acts like one equally 
void of the fear of God, the love of her husband, 
and regard to the inevitable consequences of her 
untoward conduct, to her child and herself.” 


A ror Bisnors.—The first article in 
the last number of the Biblical Repertory, bears 
this title. ‘The object is to show that Prelatists 
enjoy an advantage over Presbyterians in the 
particular controversy subsisting between them 
on church order, from the: mere use of terms. 
The two churches are alike agreed in holding 
that Bishops are necessary to the right adminis- 
tration of the church, and that as a class of offi- 
cers they were recognized in the primitive and 
apostolic church; they materially differ, how- 
ever, in their views of the powers and preroga- 
tives pertaining to the office. The Prelatists in- 
sist, but without reason, that Bishops are a su- 
perior order of clergy; that their pastoral care 
extends over a number of flocks, or particular 
churches, and that they exercise authority over 
inferior orders of clergy whom they designate 
Presbyters and Deacons, The Presbyterians on 
the contrary, maintain that since extraordinary 
offices in the church have ceased, there is but 
one order in the ministry; that the minister of 
each church is a Bishop, and that this name does 
not imply superiority over others invested with 
the ministerial office. 

This then is the state of the case ; every Pres- 
byterian pastor is a Scriptural Bishop, while 
among diocesan Episcopalians, only a favoured 
few are possessed of this title. The wsus loquen- 
di in the two churches which have been long 
established, have ascribed superior dignity to the 
Episcopal Bishop, while Bishops in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, usually styled ministers or pastors, 
have been denied the title, and impliedly have 
been divested of the dignity of the office. This 
is our own fault. The Scriptural title should 
never have been permitted to fall into disuse, by 
which so great an advantage has been given to 
Prelatists in the argument, Many, persons, and 
even Presbyterians, are not even aware that we 
lay claim to this designation, and some no doubt, 
decide in favour of Episcopacy, because they 
religiously retain the title. It is true that in our 
standards, there is a plain recognition. of this 
title, and in some particular cases it is even pre- 
scribed that the title should be applied, as for 
instance in commissioning clerical members to 
the Assembly ; but in common speech it, seldom 
occurs that one is addressed as a Bishop, and the 
most potent reason for this is, that Presbyterians 
would be laughed at for assuming a name which 
custom has not accorded to them, and be charg- 
ed with aiming at dignity in an affected imitation 
of diocesan Episcopalians. The laugh no doubt 
would be raised, and our interested opponents 
would use every means to make the change in 
custom, should it be attempted, appear exceed- 
ingly ridiculous. Why? for the very reason 
that should it become a usage in our church to 
style every minister a Bishop, when speaking to 
him, or of him, or addressing him by letter, the 
Diocesan Bishops of the Episcopal, and Roman 
Catholic churches would soon lose their prori- 
nence, which in nine cases in ten, depends solely 
on their title, We say then that it would be the 
interest of Episcopalians to laugh us out of any 
such attempt. Still a Presbyterian Bishop is con- 
fessedly nearer to the model in the primitive 
church, than the diocesan ; we have ‘the justest 
claim to the rfame, and we should not let any 
erroneous application of names, however long 
perpetuated, keep our Church in the disadvan- 
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reform should commence in our judicatories, and 
be carried thence to all our common modes of 
addressing or speaking of those invested with 
the sacred office. Practice would soon render 
the change familiar, and Presbyterians would 
stand before the world, enjoying the claim, 
which they have so unanswerably won in ar- 
gument, 

We cannot dilate on this subject ; we refer our 
readers to the article in the Repertory, where 
this whole matter is placed in a clear light. 

Ancient Commenrary.—M, Munck has late- 
ly discovered, amongst other works at Cairo, 
different portions of a gigantic commentary on 
the Bible as old as the'tenth century. 

A Goop Opportuniry.—A clergyman re- 
cently settled in Illinois, says to us: “I sawa 
suggestion in the Presbyterian a few weeks since, 
in reference to Congregational Libraries, and 
recommending benevolent individuals to place 
the books of the Board of Publication in the 
hands of the members of feeble churches. Now 
if you know of such an individual, I think | 
can point him to a field where he may do much 
good. The church to which I preach, is feeble; 
the population around us is increasing rapidly, 
the people have not many books, and they read 
with avidity whatever comes in their way. We 
are moreover surrounded by Campbellites, Sto- 
nites; Mormons, é&c., and mingled with New- 
school, and hence there is a great necessity for 
just such books as the Board have published, to 
indoctrinate our members, to establish the minds 
of the young, and to put into the hands of any 
who might be disposed to read.” 

The whole series of the works of the Board, 
as far as at present published, comprising sixty- 
nine volumes, may be purchased for thirty-six 
dollars ; and we ask if there be not one reader 
of the Presbyterian, who can conveniently pur- 
chase them for a present for this feeble church ? 
In a new country, these books may prove inva- 
luable, and the beneficence of the donor may be 
perpetuated in spiritual blessings on the people to 
the third and fourth generation. We would 
most cheerfully be the medium through which 
such a donation should be sent to those who so 
feelingly solicit it. ! 

Repvusrican VirtveE or WasnincTron.—lIt 
may not generally be’known that at the close of 
the Revolutionary war, certain officers of the 
American army tendered the royal crown to 
Washington. The popularity of Washington at 
the time, might have enabled him to accept the 
tender with comparative safety. The quarrel 
with Great Britain had in the first instance been 
against oppression, rather than against the prin- 
ciple of monarchy, and multitudes at the period 
referred to, before the advantages of republican 
institutions had been tested, might have been in- 
duced to believe that a limited monarchy, at the 
head of which Washington should be placed, 
would fully secure all the rights for which they 
had been contending. The noble and virtuous 
chieftain, whom no crown could have dignified, 
indignantly rejected the offer. His reply, as we 
learn from the National Gazette, has lately been 
brought to light by Mr. Sparks, a portion of 
which is subjoined, 

“Sir: With a mixture of great surprise and 
astonishment, I have read with attention the 
sentiments you have submitted to my perusal. 
Be assured, sir, no occurrence in the course of 
the war has given me more painful sensation 
than your information of there being such ideas 
existing in the army, as you have expressed, 
which I must view with abhorrence, and repre- 
hend with severity. For the present, the com- 
munication of them will rest in my own bosom, 
unless some further agitation of the matter shall 
make a disclosure necessary. 

‘‘T am much at a loss to conceive what part 
of my conduct could have given encourage- 
ment to an.address which, to me seems big with 
the greatest mischiefs that can befall my coun- 
try. If 1 am not deceived in the knowledge of 


myself yoy could not have found a person to 


whom your schemes are more disagreeable. * 
* * * 


‘Let me conjure you, then, if you have any 
regard for your country, concern for yourself 
or posterity, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never communi- 
cate as from yourself, pr any one else, a senti- 
ment of the like nature. I am, &c. 

“ Grorce WasnINcTOoN.” 


the 31st of January, 
the Rev. Philo F. Phelps, was installed by the 
Presbytery of Florida, as Pastor of the Presby- 
terian church at Tallahassee, On this occasion 
the Rev. Joshua Phelps, of Monticello, preached 
from Lev. x. 3, “ Then Moses said unto Aaron, 
this is it that the Lord spake, saying, I will be 
sanctified in them that come nigh me, and before 
all the people will I be glorified.” The Rev. 
John Brown, D. D., presided, proposed the con- 
stitutional questions, and gave the charge to the 
people; and the Rev: Benjamin Burroughs gave 
the charge to the Pastor, 

The Rev. Edward W, Wright, ‘was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Lafayette, 
Indiana, on the 28th September, 1840, by the 
Presbytery of Logansport. The Rev. John 
Wright presided, and preposed the constitutional 
questions ; the Rev. Alexander Williamson gave 
the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. W. K. 
Marshall to the people. 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Martyr Lamb, or Chrost the Representa- 
tive of his People in all ages, Translated 
from the German of F. W. Krummacher, D. 
D., author of Elijah, &c. New York, 1841, 
Robert Carter; 12mo, pp. 288) 

The Flying Roll—or Free Grace Displayed. 
By F. W. Krummacher, D. D. New York, 
1841; M. W. Dodd, 12mo., pp, 296. 

Two new works from the prolific pen of the 
popular German, already so favourably known 
to the Christian public of America, by his Elijah 
and Elisha. The titles of these books are not 
properly descriptive of their contents, being 
merely derived from single articles in the miscel- 
lany. Our author is characterized by a glow- 
ing ahd imaginative style, which seems to be the 
expression of a heart warmed by piety, and sus- 
ceptible of the tenderest emotions, He displays 
a happy tact in deweloping, in the most pleasing 
manner, the circumstances of a scriptural inci- 
dent or character, and of deriving from it practi- 
cal lessons, He does not overlook the judgment 


| clergy in New York strongly recomnftnd it. 


|**O Lord, whatever is necessary for me to do 


of the reader, 


tageous position which she now occupies. The| 


heart; the mind, therefore, may be improved, 


N. 


and the heart made better, by a perusal of Krum- 

macher, ‘These volumes contain many miscel- 

laneous pieces, descriptive and devotional. 

A Catechism for the instruction and direction of 
Young Communicants—to which is added a 
@ompendious View of the Baptismal Profes- 
sion and Engagement, &c. By John Col- 
quhoun, D. D., Minister of the Gospel, Leith. 
New York, 1841; George Miller, 18mo., pp. 
94, 

We should presume this to be good from the 
name of its author; and from examination we 
find it to contain a very neat summary of divini- 
ty, which every young communicant, who wishes 
to discern the Lord’s body aright, should impress 
upon his mind and heart, A number of the 


The Temperance Text Book—a collection of 
facts and interesting anecdotes, illustrating the 
evils of intoxicating drinks. Philadelphia, 
1841; John Locken, 18mo., pp. 154. : 
This little volume might be circulated with 

much advantage. Its facts and anecdotes form 

a very strong, and generally intelligible argu- 

ment against the use of alcoholic drinks. 

Socinranism Subversive of Christianity—A 
Sermon by Samuel! A, Van Vranken, Minister 
of the Gospel, and Pastor of the R. D. church 
in Broome street. New York, 1841, Robert 
Carter; 18mo., pp. 64, 

The deity of our Lord is the corner stone of 
the Gospel—the latter has not one feature of 
adaptedness, or one source of consolation, if the 
former be abstracted from it. ‘The author of this 
sermon fully enters into this sentiment, and has 
moreover, prepared a good argument in vin- 
dication of this great doctrine of Christian faith. 
Old Humphrey's Observations. New York, 

1841, Robert Carter, 12mo. pp. 258. 

Short and readable articles, containing shrewd 
observations, and just sentiments, Old Hum- 
phrey is well known to the readers of the reli- 
gious periodical press, and we have no doubt that 
since Mr. Carter has made his store house more 
accessible, editors will cultivate a still closer in- 
timacy with him. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Thy prayers one for a memorial 

Mr. Editor—In what I said to your readers 
in a former paper, I endeavoured to press the 
unspeakable importance of going forward in 
good faith on the first Sabbath in March, as we 
have agreed together, to offer united, fervent, 
importunate prayer, in the name of Jesus 
Christ our advocate, to the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he would send forth more labourers 
into his harvest. 

In regard to that important occasion, it be- 
comes us all to see to it that our “prayers be 
not hindered.” lt is a truth recognized through- 
out the Bible, that even God’s own people may 
act so inconsistently, that he will not hear their 
prayers. 

In connexion with this remark, and in illus- 
tration of it, | would say, that we are to ex- 
pect our prayers to be answered, only in the 
proper use of the proper means. When we 
pray—* Give us this day our daily bread,” we 
have no right to expect that in answer to this 
prayer God will send ravens to feed us, or rain 
down manna round about our dwellings. The 
prayer is‘evidently a proper one for all to use, 
and it was dictated with the manifest implica- 
tion that when, properly offered, it would be 
daily answered. But God answers that prayer 
in perfect consistence with his declaration that 
‘‘ He that tilleth his land shall have plenty of 
bread; but he that followeth vain persons shall 
have poverty enough.” Prov. xxviii. 19. God 
answers the prayer by multiplying the seed 
sown. And the man who would offer that pe- 
tition, and at the same time have no purpose 
of using any lawful industry, whereby to pro- 
cure his daily bread, would but mock God, and 
bring on himself a curse instead of a blessing. 

This principle is as perfectly settled in the 
kingdom of grace, as in the kingdom of na- 
ture. 

Every man must see that the kingdom of 
Christ advances only in the vigorous use of the 
appointed means, and those always connected 
with fervent, importunate prayer. 

, The question to which I would call the at- 
tention of the churches at present, is this— 
What means does God require us to employ in 
connexion with the prayers to be offered on the 
first Sabbath in March, that in answer to those 
prayers an abundant supply of labourers shall 
be sent into the Lord’s harvest? It is properly 
the business of Pastors to instruct their people 
in these duties, yet a few hints through this 
channel, it is presumed, will not be deemed 
improper. 3 

As the duties of the husbandman are various, 
and long continued before he can expect ,to 
gather the harvest, so here—we are not to ex- 
pect to see the labourers for whom we pray, 
enter the harvest for several years. But as the 
blade springs up soon after the grain has been 
sown in the eurth, so we ina few weeks or 
months, may see, in answer to our prayers, 
many of our young men of talents and piety, 
whose hearts the Lord shall touch, perhaps on 
that very day, while you are yet speaking in 
prayer, coming forward, and each saying— 
“here am I, send me.” 

But should the Lord hear, and graciously an- 
swer our prayers, we may expect to find, as it 
always has been found, that many of them will 
be poor, like those whom our Lord first called 
to this same blessed work. And as they were 
aided by the females of Galilee, who minister- 
ed to them of their substance, while the Sa- 
viour was training them to preach his everlast- 
ing Gospel; so must the churches now re- 
solve to provide them with food and raiment, 
while they are in a course of preparation for 
the service to which the Lord has called them ; 
otherwise they have no right to expect that their 
prayers will be heard. henever we ask God 
to bestow any blessing on the Church, or on 
ourselves, or our friends, it becomes us to say, 


in the use of means to secure this blessing, | 
am willing to do it.” ; 

When Jesus Christ was on earth, it would 
have been perfectly easy for him to have sup- 
plied his own wants, and those of his disciples 
‘by miracle, as he fed the multitudes that follow- 
ed him on more occasions than one—he could 
even have commanded the stones to become 
bread. But he preferred to cast himself and 
his followers on the charity of others—to give 
to those that loved him the pleasure and the 
honour of supplying, the wants of himself and 
his disciples. And they who supplied them, are 
now reaping the rich harvest of glory in hea- 
ven. Nor is the lustre of their crown less glo- 
rious, because Judas was one of those that their 
charity fed and clothed, and who stole from 
the sacred fund; but who was in heart a devil, 
and at last betrayed his Master. They gave to- 
Christ, because they loved him, and they gave 
to those whom he called to be with him, be- 
cause they professed to “ belong to Christ,” and 
were found daily following him. So ought we, 
from love to Christ, to “ go and do likewise” — 
even to the “least of his brethren,” who are 
sitting at his feet, and hearing his word, and pre- 
paring to go and proclaim salvation through his 
name tu a perishing world. And I see not how 
it is possible for us to offer prayers that God 


will at all regard, if we are not prepared to give 


substantial proof of our sin¢erity, by our lib- 
erality. 
. But let it be distinctly understood, that a col- 
lection on the first Sabbath in March is not ex- 
ted to be made a prominent object. None 
of the eight Synods who have agreed on that 
day to offer special prayer, directed any collec- 
tion. The Synod of Pittsburgh merely said, 
“if convenient” it might be done. The others 
did not even allude to it. The Secretary 
of the Board of Education, in a former paper, 
suggested, that if the day when the congrega- 
tion was accustomed to make their annual con- 
tribution to that object, occurred near that time, 
it might be well to offer prayers and alms to- 
gether. But let special care be taken, that no- 
thing shall interfere to divide the hearts of God’s 
people on that important duy; the results of 
which will doubtless be felt in this world till the 
end of time, and in heaven and hell to all eter- 


nity. 

One suggestion more. Let every young man, 
as he prays on that day—Thou Lord of the 
harvest, send forth more labourers into the har- 
vest—add this petition also— Lord what wilt 
thou have me todo?” Let each young man 
beware, that while he prays, his own heart does 
not draw back and say—* Send by the hand of 
him whom thou wilt send,” but “1 pray thee 
have me excused.” It is not intended that even 
every pious young man should consider himself 
called to preach the Gospel. But no young 
man who is a professor of religion, and who 


already has a liberal education, or may obtain |. 


one, should consider it settled that he is not 
called to the ministry, till he has solemnly and 
prayerfully examined the question what the will 
of God is in regard to the use he shall make of 
the talents committed to him, and arrive at the 
conclusion that he can glorify God more, and 
serve his generation better, in some other call- 
Francis McFarianp. 


ing. 
Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1841. 


‘ For the Presbytenan. 
THOUGHTS ON DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—No, VI. 


Mr. Editor—The lamented .Urquhart said, 
“Tam tired of arguing with the opponents of the 
missionary cause.” And whois not? But I 
am met by an objector, who tells me, “ why all 
denominations in this country are so on the 
alert, that there is no need of being zealous about 
missions.” Facts with me, Mr. Editor, rebut 
objections most triumphantly. 

Not one hundred miles from your city, a few 
months since, a young lady was on her way 
home from Church on a communion season. 
Turning to a friend she said, “ well really, [ 
wonder who’s dead! they are making such a 
fuss about it, at the meeting house to-day!” 

The father of this.young lady is said to be 
worth two hundred thousand dollars. So it’s 
true, that despite all the zealous efforts, of all 
denominations, some people still are as igno- 
rant as the devotee on the banks of the Ganyes. 

But says another objector, this is a solitary 

case; you might not find another like it for 
many years. I could wish, most heartily wish 
that this were true ; but alus such cases are not 
rare. 
_ Not three hundred miles from your city, there 
is a county containing more than seventeen 
thousand souls, one half of whom, I am credi- 
bly informed cannot read ! 

[ cannot but believe, that every citizen of this 
country is under the firm conviction, that under 
God the institutions of this “ land of the free,” 
are to be sustained by the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people. But if ignorance, like that 
I have just mentioned, is to throw her dark 
clouds over the minds of this people, there is no 
hope that our land will at all differ, from those 
beyond the Atlantic. But where is the remedy 1! 
I reply, in the Gospel of the graceof God, and no- 
where else ! It is this, and this alone, which will 
preserve the temple of human freedom. “ The 
foundations of that temple have been consecra- 
ted by the blood of our forefathers ; it has arisen 
in beautifal and bright proportions under the 
auspicious smile of God; many eyes gaze upon 
it with delight, many tongues rapturously pro- 
nounce itseuology ; and shall it be perpetuated in 
unbroken beauty for centuries to come? Let 
the precepts of the Gospel be inscribed upon its 
columns, let the votaries who crowd its gates 
be unstained by crime and awed by the majes- 
ty of God, then shall perpetual shunshine rest 
upon it, and a mighty providence protect it.” 

- This may perhaps sound like strange lan- 
guage to some of your readers, but I[ believe 
every word of it, and I am firmly of the opi- 
nion, that Home Missions are the very thing 
which will bring home the truth to the * bosoms 
and business of men,” and thus write the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel upon the columns of the 
temple of human liberty. 1 wish it were possi- 
ble to convince every soul of the fifteen millions 
of our population, of this truth! Then, | 
should not be tempted to waken up an interest 
in this great and good cause. 

EvaNGELIST. 


For the Presbyterian. 
| THE CHURCH IN FLORIDA. 

Mr. Editor—Some of your readers especial- 
ly those connected with the Board of Missions, 
will be pleased to hear that a Presbytery of 
Florida had been formed under favourable cir- 
cumstances. The venerable Dr. Brown ap- 
pointed by Synod to preach the opening sermon 
and preside at our organization, was able to be 
present, and was appointed our commissioner 
to the next General Assembly. An ecclesias- 
tical meeting of this description has never before 
been held in this Territory, and we hope great 
good may result from it. The ordination ser- 
vice held in the 2d Presbyterian church, Phila- 
delphia, last fall, (as was stated then to be its 
object) furnished a missionary for Florida, and 
a member for our Presbytery. He is now la- 
bouring at Monticello. The last advice of our 
lamented brother Rice, to the church thus sup- 
plied, was, that they should pray the Lord of 
the harvest that he would send them a preacher. 
The labours of the missionary are well receiv- 
ed, and the hearts of the people seem encou- 
raged. ‘The people there are disposed to sus- 
tain if possible the preaching of the gospel 
among themselves, and to aid in publishing it 
to the heathen. The first Sabbath in January 
was observed by them according to the recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly, and a col- 
lection raised for a Missions amounting 
to fifty-seven dollars. hen it is stated that 
this church includes only twenty-two communi- 
cants, that they are obliged to meet sometimes 
in a school-room and sometimes in a Court- 
house, that they are now endeavouring to build 
a church, and raise a salary for their min- 
ister, it will be seen that the collection is a very 
liberal one. If all our churches should contri- 
bute for Foreign Missions as much in proportion 
to their numbers, about half a million would be 
raised by the Presbyterian Church. 

It is pleasant to mention such facts, and | 
could add others of the same kind from this re- 
gion. They prove that the blessings of reli- 
gion are appreciated by some in this new and 
rising country, and they give good promise for 
the future. This “ land of flowers,” beginning 
at this date literally to “ blossom as the rose,” 
will soon we trust in a spiritual sense “ bloom 
like Eden,” and bring forth abundantly her 
fruit unto God. 

The Presbytery established a Depository in 
Tallahassee for the Books of the Board of Pub- 
lication, and resolved to raise a sum sufficient 
to meet the expenses of the commissioners to 
the General Assembly. The fact that four 
hun dollars will be necessary for this pur- 
pose, will show that we have some expenses to 
bear peculiar to ourselves. 

The following resolutions on Missions, &c., 
I'send for publication, agreeably to request, of 
Presbytery. 

Resolved, 1st. That we rejoice in those acts 
of the General Assembly, that have not only 


declared the Church a missionary body, but 
have made her practically such by engaging in 
her own distinctive capucity in efforts for the 
conversion of the world. 
2d. That we regard her established Boards for 
Educating Young Men for the Gospel Ministry, 
and for the support of Domestic and Foreign 
Missions, as wisely constituted and worthy the 
patronage and prayers of all our members. 
_ 3d. That the promotion of good works in this 
hightst of all charities, a charity which like 
that of our great Redeemer remem chiefly the 


ruin of the soul and its recovery by grace, is as’ 


appropriately the work of Sessions, Presbyte- 
ries, and other Judicatories of the Church, as 
the work of discipline, catechetical instruction, 
or any other object committed, under God, to 
their oversight and care. 

4th. That we deem it the duty of Church 
Sessions, to see that information is diffused 
through the churches on these subjects, and 
that every member of our communion have an 
opportunity to aid in these objects as the Lord 
hath prospered them. , 

Sth. That this Presbytery will consider it- 
self entrusted with the supervision of these 
charities for all the churches under their care, 
and that they will require at their annual meet- 
ings, a specific report from each church, stating 
what has been done for the Boards of Foreign 
and Domestic Missions and Education, and 
also what efforts have been made for the circu- 
lation of the Books of the Board of Publication. 

6th. That at each stated meeting of Presby- 
tery a sermon be preached by some person pre- 
viously appointed in behalf of one of the three 
Boards (of Foreign and Domestic Missions and 
Education) and that a collection be taken after 
sermon in aid of the object presented. | 

7th. That we recommend the circulation o 
the Forein Missionary Chronicle, published by 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and that the 
session of each church be requested to take 
such order thereon as to them may seem best 
adapted to promote this object in all our 
churches. 

8th. That all monies contributed to the Boards 
of our Church be sent to the Treasurer of Pres- 
bytery. Purto F. Puetps, Stated Clerk. 
For the Presbyterian. 

IS IT Sot 3 

Mr. Editor—I have been astonished in look- 
ing. over the last five or six numbers of the 
Presbyterian, to see how frequently, and how 
urgently, the claims of the different -benevolent 


institutions of our Church have been presented. - 


Why is it that those Boards which are but in 
their infancy, (and on that account the more 
dependent upon the fostering care of the Church) 
instead of making giant strides towards the en- 
lightening and evangelizing of the world are 
kept struggling as it-were {Or their very exis- 
tence ? hy is itthat the managers of those 
Boards have to appeal time after time in their 
behalf, and yet not a sufficiency contributed by 
the Church to meet their present demands ? 
Does any one ask why it is that so few young 
‘men offer themselves as proclaimers of the ever- 
lasting Gospel to the heathen—perhaps a want 
of liberality in the Church, would be an appro- 
priate answer to all these queries. Are the 
operations of these Boards to be extended until 
the present generation shall witness the dawn- 
ing of millenial glory, or will it be said by gene- 
rations yet to come, that we attempted the work, 
but for the want of sufficient zeal and liberality, 
we failed to accomplish it—shall our want of 
liberality in not supporting the cause of Foreign 
Missions give the heathen an argument against 
the cause of Christianity. Rather let our faithful- 
ness give evidence of our sincerity. The suc: 
cess of this cause’depends in a great- measure 
upon the training of the rising generation; 
much effort heuld be made to enlist the youth 
of the Church, and to impress upon their minds 
a sense of the obligation that rests upon them, 
not only to do, but to do much to forward the 
cause of Foreign Missions. Young men who 
possess piety, should as soon as their circum- 
stances will permit, commence giving—giving 
regularly—giving liberally. ho will,: with 
me, give twenty dollars annually, to the cause 
of Foreign Missions. A Yours. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WINE AT THE COMMUNION TABLE. 


Mr. Editor—I am instructed by the Presby- - 


tery of Albany to request you to publish in the 
Presbyterian as soon as convenient, the follow- 
ing resolutions, which were adopted by that 
body without dissent, at the meeting held in the 
city of Albany during the first week in the cur- 
rent month. The first paper ,contains the 


doings of the Presbytery on the “Circular,” . 


prepared by the committee of seven appointed 
by the Executive Committee of the New York 
State Temperance Society, and addressed to 
the several Ecclesiastical Bodies in the State. 
The second expresses the action of the Presby- 
tery on a memorial, which was laid before it 
relating to the element of wine in the ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper. 
Joun Criancy,. Stated Clerk. 

Ist. “* The Committee appointed on the Circu- 
lar of the New York State Temperance society 
report: That, considering the Temperance refor- 
mation as an important auxilary in the promo- 
tion of the interests of the church, and,the hap- 
piness of the community generally; Therefore, 
Resolved, That it be recommended to the min- 
isters of this Presbytery to use all proper means 
for securing the complete triumph of this cause. 
To preach at least once on the subject during 
the present year; and to inculcate, on every 
proper occasion, the principle laid down by the 
Apostle Paul—Rom. xiv. 21, “It is good, nei- 
ther to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor any 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is 
offended or is made weak.” 

2d. “* Whereas Presbytery has received a 
memorial signed by two of the Elders of the 
church in Ballston, stating that the Session of 
that church have by a vote abolished the use 
of fermented wine at the communion table, and 
substituted as they believe, a syrup of the grape, 
in its place, and that this measure is unacceptable 
to a considerable portion of the church, and 
seems likely to put in jeopardy its peace and 
harmony; and whereas, these aggrieved mem- 
bers of the Session in-behalf of themselves and 
many of their fellow communicants, have de- 
sired the advice of Presbytery in relation to 
this matter ; and whereas there is reason to ap- 
prehend from the signs of the times, that the 
general question involved in this memorial may 
become an agitating qnestion to other portions of 
the church, Therefore, 

Resolved, That Presbytery express their 


opinion on the general subject referred to their . 


consideration, in the hope and expectatigp that 
the church in Ballston, towards which they ex- 
tend their cordial sympathy in their present un- 
happy state, will make a particular application 
of it to their own case. : 
Resolved, That there is nothing in the use of 


fermented wine at the communion, that is in- 


consistent with an acceptable celebration of the 
ordinance, or that ought to embarrass a proper- 
ly enlightened conscience; and that it be re- 
commended to the Sessions to make all suita- 


ble efforts to procure the purest wine which* 


they can obtain for this sacrament. 

Resolved, That the Presbytery deprecate the 
forementioned innovation, not merely because 
it is an innovation, for which they can see no 
sufficient reason, but because they are persuaded, 
that in almost all cases it would prove to be, as 
it has already, in the church in Ballston, the 
occasion of division and dissension, and in re- 


spect to many feeble churches it might endanger - 


even their existence. 

Resolved, That while Presby are fully 
awake to the importance of the Temperance 
Reformation, and are prepared cordially and 
zealously toco-operate in all suitable méasures for 
its advancement, they are of opinion, that tourge 


the above-mentioned measures as a part of the | 


- - — 
Sxor.—Our readers will find on our 
page, some carious notices of a new reli- 
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‘resolution that brought him hither. 


- the blessed Saviour himself? Oh what 


mate advantage, would return upon 


of God I never shall be. 


> 


system of reform, instead of being of any ulti- 
the cause 
influence: of a disastrous re-ac- 
Joun Crancr, Stated Clerk. 
SSHE PRAYER MEETING.—No. 'VL 
RECOVERY. 


= Were the days and nights of that 
Hod élse could they be? 

could not share in the joys of the ten, for 
he believed them deluded. could derive no 
pleasurefrom the recollections of Jesus, 


‘he tegarded him now as.an imposter. He 
his 


hope for nothing from the sympathies of 
Jewish friends, for his adherence to 

the Nezarene, had aroused their resentments. 
He was alone—disappointed, dejected, 
py. Oh’ what gloom and wretchedness would 
fe have been. spared, had he been at that first 
mesting of the disciples. But “ Thomas was 
not with them when Jesus came.” 
Once more the Christian Sabbath returns: 
the day hallowed by the Redeemer. Again the 


with the 


distiples are gathered ia the place of prayer; 


embalmed now in their hearts, by the presence 
of Jesus. vouchsafed them, there. Happy for 
him, Thomas was this time with them. Happy 
| Rather, we 
should say, rich was the grace of God, that in- 
clined his unbelieving heart to visit such a spot. 
But foF Uhat grace, he might have remained 
for ever ia the gloom and guilt of scepticism. 

It was a season, memoralile as the first. 
Agaiao Jesus stands in the midst. Thomas sees 
his sacred form. Again he speaks—and oh 
how the words thrill and melt every heart— 
‘+ peace be unto you!” Thomas hears the in- 
describable tender accents. His bosom heaves 
with ‘emotion. Joy struggles with shame. 
*‘ How could I disbelieve? How discredit my 
fellow-disciples—nay, the solemn 
ut: 
«Thomas!”—Thus the Saviour addressed 
him, and love mingled with the rebuke—* Tho- 
mas, teach hither thy finger, and behold my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand and thrust 
it iato my side!” It was enough. 
_ The subdued and transported disciple, can 

ress his emotions no longer. “My Lord 
and my. God,” breaks from his lips; and now 
at length is Thomas prepared to go forth and 
proclaim{ife to the world, through a risen Sa- 
viour. 

ristian be thou instructed. The absence 

of Thomas from the prayer-meeting, plueed 
him into the gloom and misery of unbelief. His 
presence restored him to the peace and joy of 


’ an assured faith. Beware then, and neglect no 


more this means of grace. . D. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PROFANE. SONGS. 

Mr. Editor—l have been surprised to find 

among the musical pieces most admired by pro- 

fessing Christians, some, the sentiments of 


ablé me from any further attendance on Church 
courts, and never do I regret this more, than 
when such questions come before them as that 
which occupied the last Meeting of the Com- 
mission, or the Meeting of the Presbytery to- 
day. Whatever the difference, or rather the 
shades of difference, might be among the 
Church’s friends on othér branches of her pre- 
sent controversy, all of them must join with 
one heart and hand in a protest against the re- 
cent outrage that has been inflicted on the 
Church’s liberties, and that, both for the en- 
couragement of our suffering brethren in the 
north, and for the Christian usefulness of the 
Church herself—seeing that if she lie prostrate 
in the sacred duty of ordination before the civil 
power, she must henceforth be bereft of all 
moral weight, cease to have the countenance of 
her Great Head, or to be an instrument of good 
to the people. | 

“« Ever believe me, my dear Sir, yours most 
truly, Tuomas CHALMERS. 

“ The Rev, Wm. Cunningham.” 
THE AUCHTERARDER CASE. 

This case, arising out of a claim for damages, 
by Mr. Young, on the Presbytery of Auchter- 
arder, for refusing to admit him minister of the 
parish, was heard lately before Lord Cuning- 
hame, in the Outer House. His Lordship made 
avisandum of the case to the Second Division ; 
but in so doing he appended a lengthened and 
elaborate note, in which, after going over the 
law of the case, he distinetly intimates his 
opinion to be in favour of the competency of the 
action and the claim of the pursuer. The ques- 
tion, we understand, will be heard before the 
Second Division in about a fortnight.—Cale- 
donian Mercury. | 


THE SCOTCH CHURCH QUESTION. 

We believe, on good authority, that imme- 
diately after the debate on the address, Lord 
Aberdeen and the Duke of Richmond will in- 
troduce a bill into the House of Lords for set- 
tling as they call it, the Scotch Church ques- 
tion. The nature of the bill may be guessed 
from the characters of the men—from the fact 
that they have had exclusive dealings in Scot- 
land with the most violent of the moderates— 
have heard none but ez parte statements, and 
have made none but one-sided inquiries ;, and 
from the significant circumstance that the seven 
suspended intrusionists of Strathbogie returned 
lately from an interview with the Duke of Rich- 
mond and the Earl of Aberdeen in high glee, 
boasting that a bill would soon be passed which 
would “bring the dominant Kfrk party. to 
their senses, and keep them (the seven cleri- 
cal civilians) quite safe. Lord Aberdeen has 
subscribed 501. to the Intruder of Marnock, 
and 1001. to the “ seven” for law expenses.— 
London Globe. | 


: EARTHQUAKE AT MOUNT ARARAT. 
The Russian Home Department has publish- 


which, if not absolutely idolatrous, are at least} ed the following report on the extraordinary 


excessively extravagant, giving rise to inordi- 
nate feeling toward mere earthly objects. It 
would seem certainly that any expressions re- 

rding the finite being, which leave no space 
Fo for ascending still higher in force and 
dignity, when speaking of the Infinite Source of 
light and love, should be banished from the 
thoughts of.the virtuous and the pious. An in- 
stance occurs to me, belonging to an old song 
often seen and once admired, when in fashion, 
which I the rather extract, because of the apt 
allusion it affords to a Scriptural sentiment, 
showing how it has been misapplied, how de- 
scriptive it is of higher and holier feelings than 
those which it was intended to express. ‘The 


Christian will discover the cofrespondence be- } 


tween the effects here described, and those pro- 
duced upon his own mind with reference to that 
blessed Being who is so beautifully named— 
“ The Sun of Righteossness :” 
_* Like the Sun thy presence glowing 

Clothes the meanest thing in light, 

And wken thou like him art going 

_Loveliest objects fade in night; 

All things look so bright about thee 

That they nothing seem without thee.” 

This indeed is not half as immoderate as 
some of later date and as the influence of music 
upon the soul is often exceedingly great, would 
it not be proper for parents and others to ex- 
amine into this matter and prevent any such re- 
fined immorality from affecting the minds of 
those around them. CaNTATOR. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
_ CORRECTION. 

Mr. Editor—The Baptist Record of the 24th 
inst., speaks of me as having been a Romish 
priest. ‘This is a mistake, which I ask you to 
correct through your valuable paper. | never 
was a Roman Catholic priest, and by the grace 
C. Sparry, 

_ Agent for the Protestant Society. 


MARTYRDOM OF NINE NATIVE CHRISTIANS AT 
MADAGASCAR. 


Extracts of a letier from the Rev. D. Jones, of Tanavarine, 
dated July 20, 1840. 


“« After my arrival at the capital, on the 3d 
July, | was told that there were on the eastern 
side of the town, near Ifaliarivo, sixteen of the 
native Christians in bonds, waiting their trial. 
Having succeeded in hiding themselves from 
their pursuers for nearly two years, they made 
up their minds some months ag6 to escape from 


the island, if possible, tnd take refuge in the 


Mauritius; but, alas! after they had proceeded 
safely within three or four days’ journey of 
Tamatave, on the eastern coast, they were 
caught, bound, and carried back to the capital. 
It is said that two of them, a man and a woman, 
made their escape in the night, while the guards 
were asleep, and have not yet been retaken.— 
The others were brought to a trial, and sepa- 
rately examined, each apart from the rest; but 
all stood firm as a rock. Of the fourteen, nine 
were condemned to death, and the 9th of July 
was fixed as the day for their execution. 
On the morning of that day, the prepara- 
tions for-the dreadful scene were commenced by 
a tremendous roar of cannon, and thousands of 
soldiers appeared, marching towards the parade 
ground. About noon, the first officers went 
forth to deliver the kabary respecting the six- 
teen Christians who had been taken in attempt- 
ing to flee to the Mauritius, and to make procla- 
mation that the Queen had ordered nine of them 
to be put to death inthe alternoon. The firing 
of cannon was kept up at intervals all day, but 
the meaning of this ceremony was not generally 
understood. Between three and four o'clock, 
the Christians, each tied to a pole, and quite 
naked—were borne by men along the western 
side of the town to Ambohipotsy, the place of 
execution. After a short interval, a cannon 
was fired as a signal—the executioners ap- 
proached—the nine were instantly speared to 
death—and their spirits fled to eternal glory. 
* Paul and his wife, Joshua and his wife, and 
Flora, or Rammaby, (wife of David, now in 
England,) were of the number of these martyrs. 
The names of the others 1 have not yet been 
able to ascertain. ‘The head of Paul, and that 
of another man, were cut off and fixed on poles. 


‘ It is worthy of remark, that the cannon which 


tery. of Edinburgh, on 


was fired as a signal to the executioners, burst 
in® pieces at the moment, and the gunner was 
seriously burnt by the explosion... This circum- 
stance was.considered by many as a bad omen. 
I do not yet know correctly how the other five 


- have been disposed of; some say they are in 


slavery, but this is not certain. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 

The following letter of Dr. Chalmers was 
read by Mr. Cunningham after the conclusion 
of his able address, at a 
Wednesday week’: 
6, 1841. 

My.dear Sir—I exceedingly regret that 
‘the duties and fatigues of my Professorship dis- 


of the Preaby- 


earthquake at Mount Ararat:—* About sunset, 
on the 2d of July, a violent earthquake occur- 
red in the Armenian province, which lasted 
nearly one minute. The village of Achturi, 
situated on the declivity of the Ararat, in the 
Surmanlinsk district, with the whole of its in- 
habitants, the more elevated cloisters of St. 
Jacob, and the house of the former Sidars (go- 
vernors,) were completely overwhelmed by the 
masses of earth, stone, and ice, which rushed 
down from the mountain. I[nundations of melt- 
ed snow, mixed with mud, flowed over the 
neighbouring fields, totally covering them, and 
destroying all'the grain and fruits within a cir- 
cuit of more than tén wersts. In the Scharusk 
district also, at seven o’clock in the evening of 
the same day, no less than 3,137 houses, with 
all their subsidiary dwellings, were levelled to 
the ground by the earthquake, whereby thir- 
teen men, twenty women, and 253 head of cattle 
perished. The loss of property to the inhabi- 
tants of this district is estimated at 43,920 silver 
rubles. At the same moment the shock was 
felt in the fortress of Shusa and other parts of 
the Karbacha province, where it also lasted ex- 
actly a minute. ‘The fortress sustained no 
damage; but in the province, one church, and 
169 inhabited houses, were destroyed. The 
eastern wall of the ancient Armenian convent 
of 'Tatuvsk gave way, along with the roof, from 
which the carved stones rolled down, and the 
towers were demolished. The rocks in the 
neighbourhood of the villages of Shingen sunk 
down, by which an Armenian, two women, and 
a great number of cattle were killed: immedi- 
ately after, the whole of the road to the village 
was covered and closed up. As yet the inha- 
bitants can only communicate with each other 
by means of ropes. On the 6th, a second down- 
fall of Mount Ararat took place, in consequence 
of which vast rocks, stupendous blocks of ice, 
and immense floods of water rushed down with 
such rapidity and force, that in a few minutes 
everything that stood in their way was destroy- 
ed. Great streams of the various substances 
thrown up extended over a surface of more than 
twenty wersts. . 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue News anp THE Marxet.—The New York 
Express states that the news from England is con- 
sidered decidedly better for Cotton. ‘There had been 
some improvement in Liverpool and some in Havre. 
Holders are firm and disposed to ask a little advance, 
and buyers are willing to pay prices asked before the 
news was received. The holders of Teas feel more 
confidence, and are relieved by the previdus accounts 
of a settlement between England and China not be- 
ing confirmed. 


American Steam Suips.—A proposition is now 
before the American government from a company in 
New York, to build four steamers of 2500 tons each, 
to run between New York and Liverpool, and in 
case of war the government to buy the steamers 
at a valuation agreed upon by both parties. The 
vessels are to be built in all respects as men of war, 
and to carry 1500 to 2000 tons freight with 200 

assengers, and intended to burn anthracite coal. 

he capital to be employed is two millions of 
dollars. If the government accede to the proposi- 
tion, two of the steamers, it is said, will be ready in 
May, 1842—the other two the following year; the 
two fir8t to ran monthly, and, when the others are 
completed, to run twice a month, except three months 
in winter, when they will run only once. 


Canava.—At length the various questions that 
have been so long agitated, in connexion with, or 
rather as resulting from, the union of the provinces, 
have received their determination. The seat of go- 
vernment is designated—the Executive Council is 
formed—and the time for the meeting of the new 
Parliament is announced. Writs for calling a pro- 
vineial Parliament are issued, returnable on the 8th 
of April—the session to be held at Kingston, which, 
therefore, is to be the seat of government. It is un- 
derstood, however, that the Parliament will not meet 
for the despatch of business until some time in May, 
when the navigation will be opened. 


From Fioripa.—Ta!lahassee dates to the 13th inst. 
state that letters from Tampa announce that near four 
hundred Indians had come in. Two hundred of 
them were to be shipped off to Arkansas on the Ist 
of this months; and it was said that if the news of 
the coming ia of seventy of the Micasukie tribe was 
confirmed, little doubt remained that a few months 
would terminate the war. 


Suppen Deata.—John Y. Barclay, Esq., an emi- 
nent lawyer of Greensburg, (Pa.) and one of the 
members of the Convention which amended the 
State Constitution, was thrown from his horse be- 
tween Greensburg and Youngstown, on Wednesday 
last, and so severely injured that he died in a few 
hours. 

.Mission to Lonpon.—The Richmond 
Whig of Thursday says: “ A rumour is afloat, and 
we devoutly hope it may prove true, that Mr. Clay, 
will be despatched forthwith to London on a special 
mission to open negociations for the final adjustment 
of difficulties. The occurrences at Lockport seem 
to require immediate action to avert so direful a ca- 
lamity as war. 

Minerat Ricues or Micaican.—Dr. Houghton 
of Detroit, who was appointed by the Legislature of 
‘Michigan to make a mineralogical survey of that 


State, in the conclusion of a letter on the subject, 
remarks that the day will soon arrive when instead 
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of importing the whole of the immense amount of 
copper and brass used in this country, we shall be- 
come exporters of both. The collection of minerals 
Dr. H. brought from the region of Lake Superior 
turned the heads of most of those who examined them. 
The construction of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal, how- 
ever, is necessary to render the resources he dis- 
covered available to the State. 


Pensioners.—Synopsis of an act making appro- 
priations for the payment of revolutionary and other 
pensioners of the United States for 1841. 


For revolutionary pensioners under act of 


March 18, 1818 . $314,000 
Invalid pensions . . « + «+ 107,000 
Widows and orphans, act of July 4, 1836 448,241 


Five year’s pension to widows, aet of July 
Half pay pension 
Arrearages 
For removal, subsistence, and benefit of 

such of the Seminole Indian chiefs and 

Warriors as may surrender for emigration. 100,000 

Na arms to be delivered to said Indians until they 
reach the west boundary of Arkansas. 


Detaware.—The Legislature of Delaware have 
suspended the provision of the bank charters of that 
state, requiring them to pay twelve per cent interest 
for refusing to pay their notes in specie. 

Liperat Donation.—A donation of $12,000 has 
been made to the Centtal College, Ky., by one indi- 
vidual, for the endowment of a Professorship in 
that institution. The donor acquired his property 
by a life of industry and economy as a farmer; and 
though destitute himself of any peculiar advantages 
of education, he desired to facilitate the attainment 
of the advantages to others. . 

War Movement 1n Mains.—On the 3d instant 
resolutions on the subject of on British ag- 
gressions where offered in the House of Representa- 
tives and referred. We learn from the Portland 
Argus of the 15th inst., that these resolutions 
were taken up by the Senate on the 13th, and after 
being amended $1,000,000 instead of 
$400,000, for the Boundary Committee. Mr. Davies 
then offered the following resolve} which was refer- 
red to the same committee. 

“ Be it Resolved, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be requested and urged to cause the 
immediate removal of the foreign armed force, by 
which our State is invaded, stationed upon the 
upper valley of the St. John’s, and that the Govern- 
ment of the United States be earnestly invoked to 
relieve this State from the present less burthen 
of its own defence.” 

The following resolution was also offered and 
referred to the same committee. 7 

‘* Whereas the state of Maine is now suffering the 
disgrace of unresisted British invasion, begun in 
1839, repeated in 1840, and continued up to this 
hour, in violation of the most solemn stipulations, 
and whereas we have no faith in the efficacy of nego- 
tiations with a power, which has 80 repeatedly 
disregarded its deliberate. pledges, and believe that 


further forbearance on our part to assert the rights 


and vindicate the honour of our State will prove as 
unavailing as it wil] certainly prove humiliating— 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That the Governor be authorized to take 
immediate measures to remove the troops of the 
Queen of Great Britain, now quartered on the terri- 
tory called disputed by the British Government, but 
by the treaty of 1788, by the Resolutions of both 

ouses of Congress passed in 1838, and by repeated 
Resolves of the Legislature of Maine, clearly and 
ae a part of the rightful soil of this 

tate. 


Morris Canat.—The Morris Canal Company 
have ceased operations in widening their canal, ex- 


cept on the inclined planes, in consequence, it is. 


said, of learning that the Lehigh Canal would not 
probably be navigable to the coal region until some 
time in June next. 


Scuooits.—The amount paid for tuition, in 
the public schools of Boston and Chelsea, during the 
year 1839-40, was one hundred thousand dollars. 


Massacuusetts AsyLum Fur THE this 
Institution, within the last year, seven pupils have 
been discharged, one has deceased and ten have 
been admitted. The present number of blind per- 
sons connected with the Institution is sixty-seven. 
Of these thirty-seven are beneficiaries of the State 
of Massachusetts; fifteen are beneficiaries received 
on warrants from other States; three pay their own 
expenses; and five pay nothing. , 


Paper Mitt Destrovep.—A paper mill in the vi- 
cinity of Raleigh, North Carolina, owned by Mr. 
M. Slater, late of Maryland, was, together with its 
contents entirely destroyed by fire on Thursday of 
last week. Loss from 6000 to 7000 dollars. The 
mill had been but recently erected, and the owner 
had invested his all in it. The fire was accidental. 


New Jersey Banxs.—The Trenton Gazette con- 
tains a tabular statement, showing the condition of 
the several Banks in that State on the Ist of Jan- 
uary Jast. The whole number of banks now ino 
ration is 26, of which 16 pay specie. The 10 which 
do not pay specie, otherwise called suspended banks, 
are the Princeton Bank, Camden, New Hope, Sa- 
lem, Cumberland, Medford, Mount Holly. Barling- 
ton, Trenton, and Bank of New Brunswick. The 
State Bank of New Brunswick pays specie. 

The circulation of the 10 suspended Banks is 


1,372,572 dollars ; of the 16 specie-paying Banks,. 


726,497 dollars. Specie in the former, 183,208 dol- 
lars; in the latter, 277,777 dollars. Deposites in 
the former, 406,876 dollars; in the latter 628,048 
dollars. 


Genera Lanp Orrice.—The Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Genera] Land Office includes 
the operations of the Land Office for parts of the 
years 1839 and 1840. The sales of public lands du- 
ring the year 1839 amounted to 4,976,382,87, and 
the nett proceeds from this source paid into the Uni- 
ted States Treasury, during the same period, were 
7,076,447 dollars and 35 cents. The following ta- 
ble shows the number of acres sold, and the nett 
receipts, in each of the following States and Terri- 
tories, in 1839: 


Acres. Receipts. 

Ohio, 242,444.77 $358,380 54 
Indiana, 618,748.31 905,309 00 
Illinois, 1,132,876.31 1,460,525 65 
. Missouri, 1,038,065.83 1,562,541 36 
Alabama, 121,935.81 187,279 97 
Mississippi, 17,787.23 55,482 81 
Louisiana, 509.307.11 566,145 22 
Michigan, 134,984.02 182,261 15 
Arkansas, 154,858.74 258,181 00 
Wisconsin, 650,722.82 802,204 09 
lowa, 298,152.31 642,522 44 
Florida, 56,499.62 94,617 12 

Grand total,  4,976,382.87 $7,076,447 35 


The sales for the first three quarters of the year 
1840, in the same States and Territories, amounted 
to 1,696,617.42 acres, and the payments into the 
Treasury, to 2,630,217 dollars and 25 cents. The 
largest amount of sales for this year, was in Mis- 
souri, 458,369 acres; the next largest, in lowa Ter- 
ritory, 372,374 acres. 

The expenses of the different Land Offices, in 
1839, were 209,739 dollars and 40 cents; in 1840, 
for the three quartera, 110,595 dollars and 50 cents. 

During eight years, from 1833 to 1840, both in- 
clusive, there were sold ia the above named States 
and Territories, 56,842,806 acres, and the receipts 
therefor, paid into the Treasury, were 72,269,749 
dollars and 58 cents. The largest sales were in Il- 
linois, 9,244,506 acres: the next largest, in Indiana, 
8,622,856 acres, in Michigan and Mississippi, a frac- 
tion short of 8,000,000 each. 

There was proclaimed for sale at the different 
Land Offices in 1840, upwards of thirteen millions 
and a half of acres, and the quantity prepared for 
market, but not yet proclaimed, will make an aggre- 
gate of nearly twen/y-three millions and three quarters 
of acres. It is estimated that the quantity now in 
preparation for market, and which will be ready du- 
ring the ensuing eighteen months, together with that 
already prepared, and that proclaimed, will amount 
to thirty-one millions and a quarter of acres. 


Bank or On10.—A Cincinnati letter 
published in the St. Louis Republican, says the bills 
of this bank are not worth one cent on the dollars 
and probably never willbe. He adds: * I have this 
morning received a circular from the new Cashier 
stating that frauds to an unknown but enormous ex- 
tent have been practised by the former officers in 
putting out circulation without the knowledge of the 
directors, and that even now, agents are supposed to 
be employed in that work. The bank has stopped, 
and their assets are supposed to be exhausted.’ 


Suipwreck Loss or Lire.—A letter from 
Ocracoke, (N. C.,) dated Feb. 16, published in the 
New York Journal of Commerce details the total 
loss of the sch’r Bounty, of New York, Captain 
Totten, togeter with her cargo of cotton and naval 
stores; and the perishing of three of thecrew. She 
went ashore in a snow storm, on the South Breaker, 
where if was impossible to board her, though every 
exertion to that effect was made by the pilots and 
others from the shore. The sea making a perfect 
breach over the wreck, compelled the crew to lash 
themselves in the rigging, where they suffered for 
two days and two nights, witnesses of the unavail- 
ing efforts that were made for their rescue. Cap- 
tain Totten, the mate and two of the crew were final- 
ly carried to the beach by the quarter-deck, when jt 

etached itself from the wreck. The rest : 


/ 


The survivors are represented as in a wretched con- 
dition, being barely able to speak. : 


Fire Insurance Companiss.—The capital of the 
Fire Insurance Companies in the city of New York is 
upwards of six millions of dollars, which is subjected 
to a city tax of more than half of one per cent. or say 
$35,000 per annum, and besides they are paying 
for a‘night patrol of 85 mea about $20,000 per an- 
num, and for a steam engine $6000, which will re- 
quire an annual expenditure of $2000 to work it, to 
which may be added about $3000, paid by, these 
companies tte Bp to relieve the families of de- 
ceased or disabled firemen. 


New York ano Erte Rattroap.—Governor Por- 
ter has approved of the law which recently passed 
the State Legislature, granti?g permission to the 
New York and Erie Railroad Company to construct 
a part of their road through Sysquehanna county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Fatat Epipemic.—We are sorry to learn, from 
the Knoxville ister of 6th February, that the 
fatal epidemic which lately made its appearance in 
West Tennessee, is a extending itself, and 
has created much alarm in the vicinity of Henry 
County. It is supposed to be the disease known 
some years since in that section of country as the 
“Cold Plague.” Its ravages are well remembered 
in several of the upper counties of East Tennessee, 
and western counties of North Carolina. 


Loss or Lirg.—About 10 o’clock, on Saturda 
night, 20th inst. a fire broke out in a wooden build- 
ing No. 249, Stanton street, New York. It was 
nearly destroyed, together with No. 247, a tenement 
of the same description. They were occupied by a 
number of Irish and German families. Patrick 
McGuire, a single man, who boarded in one of the 
basements, was burned to death. 


Expense oF THE Fiorina War.—The Secretary 
of War has applied to Congress for about two and 
a half millions more of dollars to carry on the Flori- 
da war, one million three hundred thousand of which 
is to pay up arrearages. 

Tue Dispurep Territory.—The Portland Ad- 
vertiser of Friday says: ** We understand, by pri- 
vate advices from Augusta, that the Land Agent has 
decided to take off the * civil posse” from the dis- 

uted territory, and to leave an agent of the State to 
ook after the trespassers—the Land Agent of Mas- 
sachusetts agreeing to pay half of the expenses of 
the agent who is to be keptthere. Mr. Hamlin will 
go to Fort Fairfield, in a few days, to discharge the 
men that have been kept by Gov. Fairfield. These 
men have been doing no good to the state, and have 
been supported at an annual expense of probably 
50,000 dollars for the past year.” 

Mitx Sicxness.—The Legislature of Kentucky 
have passed a resolution offering a reward of $3000 
for . discovery of the cause of the milk sickness 
in cows, at any time within five years. 

Onto Banxs.—The Auditor of the State of Ohio, 
furnishes an abstract of the condition of twenty-six 
banks in that state. The aggregate capital amount 
of these institutions, is $8,103,243; circulation, 
$3,584,341; specie $1,052,767. If the new state 
bank bill passes, as it will in all probability, the 
banking capital will be increased three or four mil- 
lions. 

Inptana Smatt Note Bitt.—A bill has passed 
both Houses of the legislature of Indiana, author- 
izing the banks in that State to issue notes under the 
denomination of five dollars, to the amount of one 
million of dollars. For this privilege, the banks are 
required to pay to the State a tax of one per cent. on 
the amount of small notes so‘issued by them re- 
spectively. ‘The vote in the Senate on the final pas- 
sage of the bill way ayes 27—noes 16, 


Scuuyixitt Navication.—We learn from the 
Superintendent of the upper end of these works, 
that if no further injury is sustained by freshets, the 
navigation of the Canal will be delayed very little, 
if any, beyond the usual period of opening in the 
Spring.— Miners’ Jour. 

An Incenious Invention.—An invention is now 
being exhibited in New York, which is designed for 
passing trains of cars down inclined planes on rail- 
roads, letting down heavy bodies, bales, &c., from 
lofts of ware-houses, &c. The machine is so con- 
structed that it requires no chains or ropes, which 
may break, but any thing is safely graduated down 
by the operation of the wheel itself, which cannot 
revolve faster than ata given motion. The wheel 
itself Aolds itself back, and cannot run, even down 
hill. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the Royal Mail Steamer Britannia, at Boston, 
we have dates from London and Liverpool to the 4th 
instant. ‘The Britannia sailed from Liverpool on the 
evening of the 4th, and arrived in Boston harbour on 
the morning of the 22d, after a boisterous passage of 
seventeen days and a half, having encountered west- 
erly gales during most of the passage. On the day 
after leaving England she broached-to, stove her 
bulwarks, and broke her iron tiller short off. 

By this arrival we have intelligence from all parts 
of Europe and from the East twenty-eight days later 
than had before been received. The news which 
we give below is various and important, and will be 
read with unusual interest. 

The steamer Caledonia, which left Boston at two 
P. M., on the 2d, arrived at Liverpool at half-past 
five P. M. of the 16th of January, after a passage 
of fourteen days and three hours, including a stop- 
page of several hours-at Halifax. 

The packet ship Sheffield, carrying out the Presi- 
dent’s Message, arrived at Liverpool on the 14th 
January. 

Daniel Brent, Esq., Consul of the United States 
at Paris, died in that city on the 31st January, in the 
68th year of his age, of typhoid exhaustion after 

out. 
4 Gore’s Liverpool Advertiser of the 2st January, 
says, ** the improvement in the American trade con- 
tinues, and the packet ships leave every week with 
excellent freights.”’ 

The steam ship President was to leave February 
10th, for New York, with full freight, and a large 
number of passengers. 

In the narkets there was not much doing. Cotton 
was dull, tea was heavy, and very little doing in 
wheat. Money is scarce, and stocks are heavy. 

The weather in London was said to be excessive- 
ly cold—the thermometer standing at twelve degrees 
below freezing point. 

The Journals from all parts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, notice the unusual severity of the win- 
ter, and its lamentable effects upon the poor, who 
are in a state of extreme suffering. Many poor per- 
sons have died from cold and famine in London, and 
verdicts have been rendered—* Died from want of 
the common necessaries of life!” 

Scott, the American diver, has met with an awful 
death. He had for a long time been in the habit of 
diving from mast-heads of. ships, into the Thames, 
and from the different London bridges. On the 12th 
ult. he announced an exhibition, and had a staging 
erected on Waterloo bridge. ‘To the top pole he 
fastened a rope, at one end of which he made a 
noose, in which he placed his head, as was his 
usual custom, to go through a mock execution. He 
performed the trick three times; but the third time 
the noose slipped, and the wretched man was hang- 
ed in earnest. He was 28 years of age, and a na- 
tive of Philadelphia. Upwards of 10,000 persons 
were present at this exhibition, 

American Stocks in London.—The latest quotations 
that we find in our ee are those of the London 
Colonial Gazette, of February 3d, viz:—Alabama 
(Sterling,) 5 per ct. 78; Indiana (Sterling,) 5,75; 
Illinois 6,75; Kentucky 6,85; Louisiar a, (Sterling) 
5,87; Maryland 6,82; Massachusetts, (Sterling) 
5,100; New York, (1855) 5,854; Ohio 6,91 exd. ; 
Pennsy|vania 5,84 ; South Carolina 5,90; Tennessee 


.6,82; United States Bank, 114—In the London 


Spectator of Jan. 30 United States Bank stock is 
quoted at £134. 

London Agency of the United States Bank.—lIt is 
understood in the city, that Mr. James Morrison, of 
the firm of Morrison, Cryder, & Co., has accepted 
the agency in London of the United States Bank, 
furmerly held by Messrs. Baring, and of late years, 
since the stoppage, by Mr. Jaudon, the cashier of 


that institution, who had an office in London for the | 2 


transaction of that business. The European hold- 
ers of stock in this bank exceed, in fact, the Ameri- 
can, being estimated at £4,000,000 out of the 
£7,000,000, which constitutes its capital. The 
new agent has, therefore, a most difficult and respon- 
sible part to play.—From the London Times. 

[ We understand that the above report is correct as 
far as it goes, but the writer ought to have added, 
that the newly appointed agents will have the sup- 

ort of an eminent London Banking establishment, 
in addition to that of a first rate Liverpool house in 
the American trade. Chronicle, 

The Boundary Question.—The London Spectator 
has the following passage on the subject of the North 
Eastern boundary. 

“The most interesting passage in the President’s 
message relates to the disputed boundaries; it in- 
forms us from the other side of the Atlantic, what 
our Government is doing. It seems that the mode 


‘of settling the matter is still under discussion in 


Downing street. ‘I'he President, judging from the 


‘desire evinced by both Governments to bring the dis- 


pute respecting the North Eastern boundary to a set- 
tlement, and from the nature of the points still un- 
der discussion, anticipates a speedy conclusion. 
Mr. Van Buren is not much versed in “open ques- 


tions,” and their value—or at least not so well.as 
those in Downing street. | 

“The American Goverment have also made a pro- 
position for referring the Lake of the Woods boun- 
dary to arbitration, before it becomes qhite so urgent 
and complicated a question as the*Maine boundary. 
oe proposition also is under consideration in Eng- 


Rumours had reached the United States of the ar- 
rival of British troops within the disputed territory. 
They were sent, according to the report, by Lord 
Sydenham, without the knowledge of Sir John Har- | 
vey; and it is said that they were only passing 
through, ontheir way to New Brunswick. Ifthereis 
any foundation for the, story, it certainly seems indis- 
creet to have thus risked collisions and further coin- 
plications of so embarrassing a question.” 

The Indian Gallery of our countryman Catlin con- 
tinues to attract crowds of visiters in London. It is 
to be divided, and a portion of it, as a separate col- 
lection, exhibited on the Continent. Mr. Catlin has 
received several liberal offers to purchase it, which 
he has declined, having determined to return with it 
ultimately to the United States. 

Mr. Espy, whose ingenious meteorological theory 
was discussed before the British Association at Glas- 
gow, and subsequently at Liverpool, continues to re- 
ceive the favourable attention of the British public, 
and will publish a work embracing his system and 
its evidences before returning to this country. = 

The London theatres appear to have been scarcely 
mre profitable during the present season ghan our 
own. Several of the principal performers were in 
the provinces, and the metropolitan managers are 
stated to have lost large amounts of money. 

Mr. Gurley, of the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, delivered a lecture in favour of that project, in 
_ Egyptian Hall, London, on the evening of the 
29th ult. 


A Virginian named Webster, was drowned off 
Boulogne, on the 15th ult, 

J. S. Buckingham is delivering a course of Lec- 
tures on America, and the Americans in London. 

Garry & Curtis, a leading firm in the Riga trade, 
have stopped _—— Mr. Curtis was Governor 
of: the Bank of England in 1838-9. 

The affairs of Syria are definitely settled, and it 
has been announced in Parliament, that the Turkish 
fleet has been given up to Mehemet Ali, and the Sul- 
tan has the hereditary sovereignty of Egypt 
to the Pacha. 

There are no further accounts from China; the 
latest appear, however, to be generally credited. It 
appears by the statement of the Tea market, that 
this article had suffered a great depression, which, 
at present, is the only criterion by which to judge 
of the popular opinion. The next over-land mail 
was anxiously looked for, as it was expected that it 
would at once settle the question, 

Repeal meetings are numerous all over Ireland. 

By the dreadful shipwreck of the Thames steam- 
er, on her voyage from Dublin to London, on the 3d 
ult., it is ascertained that out of sixty-five passen- 
gers, only four were saved. 

The King of Hanover intends soon, it is said, to 
institute a law suit against Queen Victoria, to re- 
cover a portion of the jewels of the English crown. 
Some English lawyers are now.in Hanover making 
investigations and inquiries, and collecting mate- 
rials, and the depositions of witnesses for the law 
suit. 

Disasters by Flood.—Terrible devastation had been 
caused in various parts of England, and also on the 
continent, by inundations, resulting from sudden 
thaws. At Brentford the bank and locks of the 
Grand Junction Canal gave way, and the waters 
overspread the country, destroying great quantities 
of property and several lives, : 

At Greenwich the streets were inundated, and the 
cellars were filled with water. Windsor also was 
overflowed, and the destruction of property for many 
miles around was most extensive. , 

At Watford the inhabitants were obliged to take 
refuge in the upper rooms of their houses. 

The accounts are similar from Essex, Wilts, Sun- 
derland, and indeed almost all the midland counties. 
Salisbury Plain was swept by the inundation. At 
Sunderland great quantities of shipping were de- 
stroyed. ‘The floods extended also to Scotland, and 
similar accounts were received from France, &c. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Opening of Parliament.—On the 26th ult., the 
Queen went in the usual state to the House of Lords, 
to open Parliament. She appeared in remarkably 

ood health and spirits, and was cheered by the 
_ crowds in the streets as she passed along. 
She reached the House of Lords at about two o’clock, 
and, after robing, took her seatonthe throne. Prince 
Albert occupied a chair of state on her left. The 
Lord Chancellor, kneeling at the foot of the throne, 
presented her Majesty the following speech, which 
was read by the Queen in a very distinet voice. 

© My Lords and Gentlemen.—I have the satisfaction 
toreceive from Foreign Powers assurances of their 
friendly disposition, and of their earnest desire to 
maintain peace. The posture of affairsin the Levant 
had long been a cause of uneasiness and a source of 
danger to the general tranquillity.’ With a view to 
avert the evils which a continuance of that state of 
things was likely to occasion, I concluded with the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia, the Em- 
peror of Rusia, and the Sultan, a Convention in- 
tended to effect a pacification of the Levant; to main- 
tain the integrity and independencé of the Ottoman 
‘Empire ; and thereby to afford additional security to 
the peace of Europe. I have given directions that 
this convention shall be laid before you. 

+] rejoice to be able to inform you that the mea- 
sures which have been adopted in execution of these 
engagements, have been attended with signal suc- 
cess; and I trust that the objects which the contract- 
ing parties had in view, are on the eve of being com- 
pletely accomplished. In the course of these trans- 
actions, my naval forces have co-operated with those 
of the Emperor of Austria, and with the land and 
sea forces of the Sultan, and have displayed : all 
occasions their accustomed gallantry and skill. 

‘‘ Having deemed it necessary to send to the 
coast of China a naval and military foree, todemand 
reparation for injuries inflicted upon some of my sub- 
jects by the officers of the Emperor of China, and 
for indignities offered to an agent of my Crown, | 
at the same time appointed plenipotentiaries to treat 
upon these matters with the Chinese Government. 
These plenipotentiaries were, by the last accounts, 
in negotiation with the Government of China, and 
it will be a source of much gratification to me, if 
that Government shall be induced by its own sense 
of justice, to bring these matters to a speedy settle- 
ment by an amicable arrangement, 

*¢ Serious differences have arisen between Spain and 
Portugal, about the execution of a treaty concluded 
by these powers in 1835, for regulating the naviga- 
tion of the Douro. But both parties have accepted 
my mediation, and I hope to be able to effect a re- 
conciliation between them upon terms honourable to 
both. 

**] have concluded with the Argentine Republic, 
and with the Republic of Hayti, treaties for the sup- 

ression of the slave trade, which I have directed to 
be laid before you. . 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have di- 
rected the estimates of the year to be laid before 
you. However sensible of the importance of ad- 
hering to the principles of economy, I feel it to be 
my duty to recommend that adequate provision be 
made for the exigencies of the public service. 

** My Lordsand Gentlemen— Measures will be sub- 
mitted to you without delay, which have for their 
object the more speedy and effectual administration 
of justice. The vital importance of this subject is 
sufficient to insure for it your early and most serious 
consideration. 

** The powers of the commissioners appointed under 
the act for the amendment of the laws relating to 
the poor, expire at the termination of the present 
year. I feel assured that you will earnestly direct 
your attention to enactments which so deeply con- 
cern the interests of the community. : 

It is always with entire confidence that I recur to 
the advice and assistance of my Parliament. | 
place my reliance upon your wisdom, loyalty, and 
patriotism ; and I humbly fmplore of Divine Provi- 
dence that all your -councils may be so directed as 
to advance the great interests of morality and reli- 
ion, to preserve peace, and to promote by enlighten- 
ed legislation the welfare and happiness of all classes 
of my subjects.” | 

Earl Cardigan is to be tried by the House of 
Lords for fighting a duel with Mr. ‘Puckett. 

The young Princess of England was to be chris- 
tened on the 10th inst. The King of the Belgians, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and the Duke of Sussex 
were to he god-fathers, and the Duchesses of Kent, 
and Gloucester, god-mothers. ‘The names are said 
to be Adelaide Victoria Louisa. 

The tories do not appear to be satisfied with the 
Queen’s speech, which is not extraordinary. The 
Standard speaks of * its utter inanity, beyond even 
the allowed license of such addresses in saying no- 
thing.” 

Rumoured Dreadful Accident !!——Upward of 100 
lives lnst ! ! !—Rumours have been prevalent in this 
neighbourhood that on Wednesday last a most se- 
rions calamity happened on Whittlesey Mere—the 
ice breaking, and it is said, upwards of a hundred 
lives being lost. From inquiries we have made, we 
have reason to fear this rumour is not without foun- 
dation, though various reports still continue.—Cam- 
bridge Advertiser of Feb. 3. 


Loss of a Steam Packet and many Lives.—The 
London and Dublin company's steamer Thames, on 


her voyage from Dublin to London, was wrecked on } 


Sonthwest recks of the Scilly Islands; and all on 
board, caqnsisting of from sixty or seventy persons, 
drowned, with the éxception of a lady passenger, 
two stewardesses, and one nan. When the vessel 
was discovered in her perilous situation by the isl- 
anders, their boats were aground ; but witht great ef- 
forts they succeeded in launching a whale-boat 
through the breakers, and getting her under the 
stern of the Thames. The commander, Captain 
Gray, insisted on the females being ‘first hoisted 
therein, and, unfortunately, as soon as a lady and 
two stewardesses had been placed there, the boat 
broke adrifi, and drove to the land. This was per- 
ceived by a sailing boat, which took her in tow, and 
succeeded, with great risk, in towing her to the 
shore in safety. By this time the wind increased 
almost to a hurricane, which rendered it impossible 
for any other boat to approach the vessel. Captain 
Gray then formed a raft, on which a great many of 
the crew got; but it was almost immediately dash- 
ed against the rocks, and all the poor fellows on it 
were lost, with the exception of one man, wha was 
thrown on a perpendicular rock, and remained there 
till the following day, when he was rescued. The 
vessel became a complete wreck; and the remain- 
der of the crew perished. 

Joint Stock Banks.—An account of the aggregate 
amount of notes in England and Wales, by private 


j banks, and by joint stock banks, distinguishing 


each, between the 26th of September, and 26th of 
December, 1840. From returns directed by 3 and 4 
William IV., c. 83. 
Private Banks, - - £6,575,858 
Joint stock Banks, - - - 3,798,155 


£10,373,993 
Panic Created by American News.—The arrival of 
the packet ship Cambridge, off Cork, by which a 
passenger went ashore with a few papers which 
ve an account of the affairs of the United. States 
ank, created the greatest anxiety in the London 
money market. The Chronicle thus notices this af- 
fair:—** There is great reason to believe that the as- 
sertion of all confidence in the institution being gone 
is untrue, and we have no difficulty in stating that 
the statement of the immediate assets and liabilities 
is fallacious. We advise those concerned to remain 
uiet, until the arrival of the steamer of February 
rst.” 


RANCE, 

The fortifications of Paris were still under discus- 
sion. The editors of five Parisian journals, namely, 
La France, the Gazette de France, tie Commerce, 
the Echo Francais, the National, and the Quotidi- 
enne, have been seized for having published letters 
alleged to have been written by Louis Philippe. A 
discussion is going on respecting their genuineness. 
The treaty of peace between France and Buenos 
Ayres was another fruitful topic of declamation in 
the Paris papers; which by the way, were circula- 
ting a curious rumour that Governor Rosas was co- 
ming to France, with his daughter, in one of the 
French ships of war. 


PORTUGAL. 

The quarrel with Spain, about the navigation of 
Douro, was apparently on the eve of adjustment. 
‘The lower house of the Portuguese legislature had 
agreed to the terms demanded by Spain, and it was 
presumed that the Senate would do likewise. 


TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

On the 14th January the Pacha made his complete 
submission to the Sultan, and gave up the whole of 
the Turkish fleet. Mehemet engaged to send Egypt- 
ian officers and men to navigate the fleet to Marmorice 
Bay. Ibrahim’s army was immediately to evacuate 
Syria, and to return to Egypt, and arrangements had 
been made to send transports to Caiffa, to bring away: 
the women and children, and sick of the army. At 
the same time the Sultan sent instructions to his 
commissioners in Egypt to inform Mehemet Ali, 
that his submission being complete, he would grant 
him hereditary tenure of the Pachalic of Egypt. Thus 
the Eastern question may be regarded as settled. 

POLAND. 


The accounts received from Poland represented 
the situation of that kingdom as becoming hourly 
more deplorable. Every week numerous arrests 
were taken place, and each day the measures ordered 
by the Government were becoming more intolerable 
and exasperating. Recent letters states also that 
in Lithuania a real or pretenced conspiracy had been 
discovered ; in consequence of which, two hundred 
young men, almost exclusively of the noblesse had 
been arrested, the chief of whom had blown out his 


brains. 
SWITZERLAND. 

‘ There has been another revolt in several towns in 
Switzerland, whose people recently adopted new 
constitutions, pro by the government of each. 
The Aristocratic party and the Roman Catholics re- 
sisted the government troops for three days, and the 
result was the utter route of the insurgents. The 
monks have also taken part in the rebellion, in con- 
sequence of which all the monasteries within the 
canton of Argan had been suppressed. This ex- 
treme measure, it was supposed, would lead to new 
troubles. The excitement in many of the large towns 
was intense. 

A correspondent of the Chronicle, at Zurich, writes 
as follows:—**I am sorry to say that religious dif- 
ferences prevail. The Roman Catholics, less nu- 
merous in the canton of Argovie, demand to have as 
many representatives in the Great Council as the 
Protestants, who are numerous. This is impossible, 
and they have unfortunately taken the worst way, 
viz., that of arms, for vindicating what they call 
their rights. This religious flame has even gained 
Vaud, where, it is said, many pastors have resign- 
ed,. in consequence of the new ecclesiastical law, 
empowering the Grand Council to decide in matters 
of religion. ‘The commissaries who endeavoured to 
arrest the chiefs of the Roman Catholics were re- 
pulsed by the people, one killed, and another wound- 
ed. The body of police which came to support 
them, was disarmed. The Roman Catholics, rein- 
forced by the inhabitants of the valley of the Reuss, 
then advanced upon Arau, but -were driven back to 
Lanzburg by the troops of the Government. The 
Roman Catholics must be beaten in Argovie, where 
they are fewest; but they may rise in Lucerne, 
where they are far more numerous, This will be 
the most disastrous of civil wars.” 

Letters from Berne to the 18th, state that Argovie 
still was tranquil. The Pope’s Nuncio, and the Aus- 
trian Minister accredited to the Helvetic Confedera- 
tion had protested against the suppression of the Ro- 
man Catholic convents in the canton. The French 
Ambassador was said to have concurred in this pro- 
test. A convocation of an extraordinary Diet was 
spoken of as probable. 


PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian State Gazette of the 17th ult. con- 
tains a detailed account of the ceremonies at the co- 
ronation of the King of Prussia. Only a few orders 
were conferred by his Majesty on this occasion. 
‘The festival was closed with a superb banquet. 

The King is about to relieve the Roman Catholic 
bishops in his dominions from the necessity of for- 
warding and receiving their correspondence with 
the Pope through the medium of the Government 
offices at Berlin. In future, the bishops are to cor- 
respond in the most unrestrained manner with the 
head of their Church. This determination is likely 
to produce a considerable sensation in Germany, 
where even Popish governments have hitherto 
withheld from the ecclesiastical authorities in their 
dominions the concession which has now been spon- 
taneously made by a Protestant monarch. . 

The King has offered Baron Droste, Archbishop 
of Cologne, to procure him the Cardinal’s Hat if he 
would resign his archbishopric, and retire tq Rome. 
The prelate has replied that he will follow in every- 
thing the Pope’s advice. . Count Van Bruhl has 

one to Rome upon this mission, the result of which 
is not yet known. 
RUSSIA. : 

A letter from Moscow states that the British ex- 
pedition against China had given a very unfavour- 
able turn to the trade between China and Russia. 
The quantity of tea sent to Moscow diminished 
from 100,000 chests, the amount of last year, to 
40,000, as the Chinese can now only send their 

oods by land. The export of Russia goods to 
hina, chiefly cloth, had also greatly diminished. 

It is asserted in the French papers, upon the best 
authority, that English agents had been endeavour- 
ing to excite the Circassians to revolt. It is also 
stated that three vesels, laden with ammunition, 
which was forwarded from Bir at the expense of the 
British Consul at Erzeroum, were lately captured 
by the Russian flotilla. 

FROM CHINA. 


Lin, the present Governor of Canton, has been 


an 
put under two examiners, as to the lawfulmess of his 
recent deeds. 
A letter from Chusan, dated September 30, ‘ni. 
mates that the settlement of affairs bewween England | 
and China, was not so*hear as we bad inferred Irom 
other information. 

FROM MEXICO. 
Accounts have been received from Yucatan, by 
way of Havana. The Néw Orleans Bulletin says 
the p of Republicanism is not confined to 
Yucatan and Tobasco; Chiopas has caught the in- 
fection. At the latest date central government 
was making abortive efforts to send from Vera Cruz 
and lalafa, troops to quell the revolutionaty spirit 
manifested in that State. ‘The strongholds are still 
in the ion of Bustamente, but by the next 
arrival we rege | look for the news of the dis- 
enthralment of the State of Chiopas. The Yuca-— 
tanese have converted all their vessels of war into 
merchantmen. The sole aim of this le is to 
preserve their state sovereignty. General Anaya, 
who so gallantly achieved the capture of Tobasco, 
was able to muster only one hundred volunteers for 
the enterprise, when he departed. 

FROM TEXAS. 
Galveston papers to the 7th instant, have been re- 
ceived at New Orleans, containing advices from the 
capital to the 28th of January. The treaty with 
Great Britain had been ratified by the Texan Con- 
gress, but it does not contain, as was reported, any * 
provisions for mediation between Texas and Mexico. 

The killing of eight Indians and one white man 
is reported; the latter, the Hon, J. W. Smith, for- 
merly chief justice of Travis county. He was slain 
by a party of Indians. 

The corner stone of the first Episcopal church in 
the Republic of Texas, was laid on the 14th of Oc- 
tober last, in the city of Matagorda, the Rev. C. 8. - 
Ives, officiating. 

FROM HAVANA: 

The steamship Natchez which arrived at New 
Orleans on the 5th inst., brought Havana papers to 
the Ist. Just before the Natchez left, a brig arrived 
from Gallivas, on the coast of Africa, bringing intel- 
ligence of an ontrage upon a couple of factories at 
that place by a British man-of-war. One of them 
was owned +P Don Pedro Blanco, and the other by 
Don Pedro Martinex, and where the most extensive 
at the place. The man-of-war’s crew was sent 
ashore, woods to the amount 500,000 dollars were 
destroyed, and no less than 1500 negroes employed 
about them made their escape. This news created 
a great deal of excitement in Havana. 


At Philadel phi 

i ia, on the inst. in the First i 
Church, Cohocksink, by the Rev. G. Owen, Mr. Groroz 
Hovauton, of Cohocksink, to Carotine, daughter of Curis- 
TIAN SneEERs, of Penn Township. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
A special meeting of the Presbytery of Philadel- 
oe will be held on Thursday next, the 4th of 
arch, in the Lecture-room of the Sixth church, at 
half-past 3 o’clock, P. M. 


Wits Lorp, Moderator. 


_ LECTURES ON THE JEWS, 
_ The subject of Lecture to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 28th inst., in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
will be The Restoration of the Jews to their own 
Land. Service commences at a quarter past seven 
o’clock. Entrance to the church on Fourth, above 
Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 

The Fifth Lecture on Romanism, at the Wal- 
nut street Chareh, Philadelphia will (if Providence 
permit) be delivered, to-morrow ( abbath) eve- 
ning, the 28th instant. Service to commence at 
seven o’clock. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The Sabscriber returns his thanks to the Ladies’ 
Missionary Sewing Society of Washington Presby- 
terian church, Guernsey county, Ohio, for their libe- 
rality to the cause of Missions, and the token of 
their esteem of his ministerial labours, in constitu- 
ting him an honorary Life Director of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions. And may the God 
of Missions bless them abundantly with all spiritual 
blessings in Christ Jesus. Hate. 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


Acknowledgment of monies received since last report. 

Mr. Robert Wallace, $5; Mr. J. P. Engles $5; 
Mrs. George Ralston, per Mr. P. T. Jones, $20; 
An unknown Friend, per do. $20.—Total $50. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 

Mr. William Nisbet, of Louisville, Kentucky 
has been appointed Receiving Agent for the.Genera 
Assembly’s Board of Publication, and has signified 
his acceptance of the appointment. 

Henry R. Witson, Gen. Agent. 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 
The subscriber acknowledges the receipt of Thir- 
ty-five dollars, for the use of the Board o Missions, 
viz:—From Little Valley church, Pa., $21.25; 


West Kishacoquillas, $13.75—@35. -Per Rev. Mo- 
ses Floyd. W. A. MeDowe tt, Cor. Sec. 
ATE PUBLICATIONS—Old Humphrey's Observa- 
4 sions, 12mo. The Martyr Lamb, or Christ, the Re 
tative of His People inall Ages, Translated from the German 
of F. W. Krammacher, D. D., author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” 
“ Elisha,” “ Dew of Israel,” &c., 1 vol. 12mo. Socinianiem 
subversive of Christianity. A sermon by Samuel A. Van 
Vranken, minister of the Gospel, and pastor of the R. D. 
Church in Broome street, New York. Published-at the re- 
quest of the consistory of that Church. Just published and 
for sale WM.S MARTIEN. 
feb 27 Corner Seventh and George ats., Philadelphia. 


k= INK.—Red Ink ofsuperior brilliancy and beauty, 
manufactured, and for sale by . 


HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Foreign and American Stationary Store, 108 Chesnut st. 
Philadel phia. feb 27 


OMANISM.—Is there any ground to apprehend the ex- 

’ tensive and dangerous prevalence of Romanism in the 

United States? A Lecture delivered in the Walnut street 

Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, De- 

cember 27th, 1840, by H. A. Boardman, Pastor of the church. 
Just received and for sale by WM. 8S. MARTIEN. 

feb 27 Corner Seventh and Geurge sts., Philadelphia. 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication have just published Missionary Records.— 
Northern countries—In one vol. 18mo. 
Also, the following Tracts: 
_ Sinners in the hands of an angry God. By the Rev. Pre- 
 sident Edwards. 
ing the Saviour. 


The Sin and Danger of Neg . 
the Rev. B. Grosve- 


Gane to the chief of Sinners. 
The Federal Character of Adam, and the Imputation of 
his Sin. By the Rev. Willis Lord. ; 
Christ Precious to all ‘True Believers. By President Da- 


vies, 
The Bible a Revelation from God. — Hg 9 Scott, D. D. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Pub. Agent, 
S. E. Corner of Seventh and George sts., Philadelphia. 


RENCH CORRESPONDENCE PAPER —Thin French 
Letter Paper, blue and white, in reams and half reams, 
suitable fur cogrespondence to France and other places on the 
continent, Just received and for sale 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 
Foreign and American Stationary Store, 108 Chesnnt st. 
Philadel phia. feb 27 


[A PUBLISHED.—The Flying Roll; or Free . 

Grace Displayed. By F.W. Krummacher, D.D. Au- 
thor of “ Elijah the ‘Tishbite,” &e. A Careful Inquiry into 
the fundamental doctrine of the Supreme Deity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. By W. C. Brownlee, D.D. ‘The Martyr Lamb, 
or Christ the representative of his people in all ages. By F. 
W. Krummacher. A Critical Grammar of the Hebrew io 
guage. By Isaac Nordheimer. 2 vols. For sale 


H. PERKINS, 

feb 27—3t 134 Chestnot street, Philadelphia. _ 
EW BOOKS.—Old Humphrey’s Observations, | vol. 
N 12mo. The Martyr Lamb, a Christ, the representa- 


tive of his people in all ages. Translated from the German 
of F. W. Krummacher, D.D., author of “ Elijah the Tishbite,” 
“ Elisha,” “ Dew of Israel,” d&c. 1 vol. 12mo, The Flyi 

Roll, or Free Grace Displayed, by the same author, | 4 
12mo. Christ our example, by Caroline Fry, author of “The 
Listener,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. Socianism subversive of Chris- 
ey A sermon by Samuel A. Van Vranken, minister of 
the Gospel, and pastor of the R. D. Church in Broome street. 
Published at the request of the consisiory of that Church. 
Evidences of the Truth of the Christian Religion derived 
from the literal fulfilment of Prophecy ; particularly as illus- 
trated by the Hi of the Jews, and discoveries of 


recent Travellers. By the Rev. Ale r Keith, Minister 
of St. Cyrus, Ki ire, &e. &c. Just published and 
ior sale J, WHETHAM & SON, 

feb 27 : 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
J\) EW WORK—Is there any ground to apprehend the ex- 
N tensive and of in the 


United States? A lecture delivered in the Walnut sireet, 
Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on Sunday evening, 
December 27th, 1840, H. A. Boardman, Pastor of the 
church. Just published HOOKER & AGNBPW, 

‘N. W. corner of Chesnut and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Ancient Christianity and 
the Doctrines of the Oxford ‘Traote—Day’s Examination 
of Edward on, the Will—Tappan on the Will—Chalmer’s 
Works, 7 vols. new ed.—Dick'sdo, 7 vols. new ed.—Chilling- 
worth’s do. complete—Campbell on four Gospels—A ugustin- 
ianism, and Pelagianism—Faber on Election—Hingstenberg's 
Christology—Carlyle's French Revolution, 3 vola—Magee 
on the Atonement—Melvill's Sermons—A Hare's, 
Mosheim's Church Histo- 


Notes Pye win on 
History of the Bible, Leighton’s W ud- 
worth’s do,—Barrow’s do.— Bishop do—Rerkiey's 
af Theological works, For sale 
of mi or sale 
HOOKER & AGNEW. 
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We have received, via England, advices from . 
{ Canton to the 15th of October. They ase, |) 
4 not later than we have already published. They ‘ 
. confirm the information previously received, of the 4 
‘ transfer of the negotiations to Canton, and announce . 
i the appointment, by the Emperor, of High Com- 3 
missioner (Keshen) for with directions 
; to proceed post-haste to Canton. The Imperial tg 
Edict proclaiming this appointment, is any thing a 
but respectful in its phraseology, and shows that his s Conne ruden’s Concordance—Howe's 
Celestial Majesty does not by any means consider orien, 
himself conquered. of Divinity—Hopkins’_ Primitive Creed—Hannah Moores i 
7 | We further learn, thata Chop was redeived at : 
} " Canton on the 13th of October, from Pekin, com- * 
! manding the former Commissioner Lin, to hand over 3 
x the seals of office, onthe arrival of Keshen. 4 
The British fleet was expected very soon to ar- , ig 
| rive at Macao, from the Eastern coast. ’ . 


theitleaves;. | 
. ‘The; Gelds.are shorn and cheerless now, thet waved. with 


- And the Jovely Gowers have left us till the summer come 


_ Bat let a» not be weary, though the wintet ie abroad,’ 
. When Thou art with us, changeles still—my Father and 
The’ the giedeome days of merry youth for un may smile.no. 


And its ceasclees round of joys appear like bappy dream 


that's o'er; | 
Tho’ the heart that once was light’and gay the ills of life 
- If Thoda art with us, changelese still—my Father and my 


_ Adversity, with crael grasp, may tear our hopes away, 
‘And leave the home of happiness to misery 8 prey ; 
_ Atid eammer friends, who never failed to share our happier 
Pass by with cold averted eyes, as if they knew us not; 
Oh! what will ease the weary heart beneath so sad a load, 
Should’st Thou, too, tur thy face from us—my Father and 


Oh! Death; what would thy triumphs be were this world 
only ours, 

And the mourner’s hope fail him 
hours 


in the sick-bed's lonely 

When he lifts his burdened: heart, as he upward turns his 
To the home thou hast provided in the world beyond the 
ki ? ~ 


Bat the Christian, with ‘full trust in Thee, lays down his 
“earthly ; 

For thy’ Word is chapgejess as thy love—my Father and 

my God. 
MARY AT THE SEPULCHRE. 

From an elegant and tastefully written Volume, which has 
recently been published under the title of “ Recollections 
of the Lakes and other Poems.” 

She slept not—though darkness and silence yet shed 

Their spells on the weary, her slumbers had fled : 

She rose from hier couch, though both wild-bird and flower 

Were yet unawaken'd in forest and bower, 

Ever first though they be their. pure homage to pay 

@ Of odour and song to the new-risen day. 


‘Why wakes she so early? The.tear on her cheek, 

Aid the cold on her brow, may the sad cause bespeak. 
She mourneth the dead—and sleep hath not a chain 
Which may bind the sed visions that flit o'er her brain: 

. And she leaveth her couch, and she steals from her home, 
To watch and to weep by the sepulchre's gloom. 


* And for,whom doth she sorrow? Some favourite of earth, 
Whose smile made the sunshine and joy of the hearth? 
* Or was grandeur his lot? Did the multitude bow 
When he spake? Shone the victor’s proud wreath on his 
brow? 
- Or in halls meet for monarch's, say, did he preside 
Whilst earth’s mighty ones “quail'd at the, glance of his 
pride?” 
No—grandeur and pomp at His glance became dim: 
And the joys of the social hearth were not for Him: 
Nay, “the fox hath a cave, and the wild-bird.a nest,” 
To flow’ret the cleft rock gives shelter and reat 
When the storm is abroad ; but in seasons of gloom, 
« . Faint; weary, and friendless, Hz own'd not:a home. 


Was it thus to the end? or, as life wore away, 
Did it shine out at last with a bright sunset ray? 
When He died, spread affection a soft couch for Him! 
t No—stretch’d on: the cross was each tortured limb; 
1, As the thief or the murderer dieth; He died ! 
\¥ What have shame, fear, or grief in their annals beside? 


What mean, then, these tokens in earth and in air? 
The sun in mid course is “like sackcloth of hair.” 
Why shake to their centre the earth and the main? 
The veil of the temple why rends it in twain? 
And. why doth the grave its dark secrets disclose, 
And awaken the dead from their breathless repose / 
Go, Judah, and list to thy own shepherd-king; 
‘Time has lified.the veil from his harp’s mystic string : 
Go—learn what thy seers and thy prophets have spoken, 
Know’st thou Him not by each long-promised token ? 
Then exult not, proud queen, o’er the fallen—the slain, 
That cross is His glory! . He suffers to reign! . 
And thou, constant in love, but too slow to believe, 
O’er the tomb now forsaken; why hopelessly grieve? 
The gem is not lost, though the casket be void : 

On thy Lord’s parting word's be fond memory employ’d : 
Could the sepulchre ‘hold in its chil], gloomy prison, 
The Lord and the Giver of life? He is risen! 


A FATAL DELAY. 
Joseph T. was a young man of poor, but re- 
ble tle was sober, indus- 
trious, and honest in all his dealings. By a 
close attention to business, his prospects soon 
became flattering, and there was every proba- 
bility of his becoming eminent and distinguish- 
ed in his profession. He po » moreover, 
many excellent traits of character, which se- 
~ cured for him a numerous circle of friends and 
acquaintances. He was.affable in manners, 
q amiable in disposition, and generous even to a 
7 fault. His great failing, which, in the estima-. 
y tion of the virtuous and good, must cast a deep 
: shade over all the minor virtues he possessed, 
was a total want-of respect for religion, and 
those who professed it. More than once had he 
been reproved for his profanity, and more than 
once had he quarrelled with those who reproved 
him. This seemed to be the only subject which 
he could not endure. Leave religion out of the 
question, and a more pleasant, agreeable com- 
panion need not have been sought for ; under- 
- take to reason witky or reprove him fora ne- 
glect of it, and he would look upon it as an in- 
sult. And yet, strange as it may seem, his 
most intimate friend was a Christian. From 
him alone would he receive counsel and ,ad- 
, vice; from him alone would he bear reproof, 
. ° and to him he would often own he was wrong, 
4 and that he hoped soon to do better., 
: | Joseph was engaged in marriage toa very 
estimable young lady, who, though not a pro- 
fessor of religion, had been piously educated, 
and taught to respect and reverence its sacred 
truths. Soon as his circumstances justified it, 
they were united in matrimony, and settled in 
a pleasant and retired part of the city; they 
were surrounded by many comforts, calculated 
to call forth — of gratitude towards the 
giver of every good and perfect gift. 
- About this time the friend alluded to, urged 
upon Joseph the importance of attencing divine 
i worship on the Sabbath. He persuaded him to 
take a pew in the church near his house, where 
the Gospel was faithfully preached. He told him 
of the new responsibility which now rested upon 
him, and that for his wife’s sake, at least, he 
ought to accompany her regularly to the house 
of God. He succeeded in obtaining from him a 
promise, that the next week he would engage 
the pew, and attend regularly the eervices of 
the sanctuary. | 
a “+Some weeks after this interview, the friends 
again met. It was Saturday. The fermer con- 
versation was renewed. Joseph had not fulfilled 
his promise. His friend offered at once to ac- 
company him, and engage the pew, but he he- 
| sitated, and declared that it would be impossi- 
= ble forshim to attend to-morrow—he had an en- 
gagement which would prevent him: but next 
week, and he would certainly attend to it. I 
even wish, he continued, that I could break my 
4 ment for to-morrow, and then added 
_ gaily, you must not be surprised to hear very 
soon, that I have joined church. Poor Joseph ! 
he was buried on the following Monday. Early 
on Sabbath morning, he ‘left home on a gun- 
. ning excursion. He was accidentally shot by 
one of his companions ; he was conveyed tothe 
hospital, but before twelve o’clock he was a 
corpse. His wife saw him before he died. He 
told her he doubted not he should recover, and 
if he did, it woutd be the last time he would 
break'the Sabbath—he would now be lar 
jn his: attendance at church, and then exclai 


ed, “ Fool. that I am, that I did not do it be- 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


tian 
sinners. He died, as thousands have, intend- 
| ing to do better, but while they have the oppor- 


ten thousand instances, in which the judgments 
of the Almighty have overtaken those who go 
on still in their wickedness. 


Joseph is a fact. If then God has suddenly 
called into his presence those who would not 
obey his commands, what right have you to 
expect that he will not deal so with you? He 
is. no respectér of persons; some mysterious 
rovidence may summon you in an instant to 
his judgment bar. Dw not presume upon his 
kindness. He will bear much from you, but 
there is a point beyond which you must not go. 
You may be standing upon the very boundary 
‘line. which separates you from heaven. 
Pause, and ask yourself, “« What right have 
I to expect any more favours from a God who 
asks me to love and serve him, and to whom I 
have said a thousand times, [-will not 1—Zpis- 


RICHARD REYNOLDS. 

‘One of the most benevolent and liberal men 
that ever lived was Richard Reynolds, of Bris- 
tol, England, and a member of the Society of 
Friends, who died in 1816. | 

It is well known, that he made it his constant 
practice, from religious principle, annually to 
spend the whole of his income. What his mo- 
derate domestic establishment did not require, 
he disposed of in subscriptions and donations, 
for promoting whatever was useful to society, 
as well as to lessen the sufferings of the afilict- 
ed, without regard to .names, sects, or parties. 
At one particular time (if [ am rightly inform- 
ed} he wrote toa friend in London, acquaint- 
ing him that he had not, that year, spent the 
whole of his income, requesting that if he knew 
of any particular cases claiming charitable re- 
lief, he would be glad to be informed :—his 
friend communicated to him-the distressing sit- 
uation of a considerable number of persons con- 
fined in a certain prison for small debts.. What 
did this humane and generous philanthropist do 
on this representation? He cleared the whole 
of their debts. He swept this direful mansion 
of all its miserable tenants. 

Mr. Reynolds, in 1795, resided at Colebrook 
Dale. He addressed a letter to some friends in 
London, stating the impression made upon his 
mind, by the distresses of the community, and 
desiring that they would draw upon him for 
such sums as they might think proper. They 
complied. with his request, and drew, ina very 
short time, to the extent of Eleven Thousand 
It appeared, however, that they had 
not yet taken due measure of his liberality ; for 
in the course of a few months, he again wrote, 
stating that his mind was not easy, and his cof- 
fers still too full. In consequence, they drew for 
Nine Thousand Pounds more ! 7 

When the first subscription was opened to 
relieve the distress in Germany, 1 took some 
part in that institution. Being in Bristol soon 


| afterwards, I had some conversation with Mr. 


Reynolds on the subject. He made many ju- 
dicious observations and inquiries as to the na- 
ture of the distress, and the best mode of dis- 
tribution, which served as valuable hints to the 
committee in London. He then modestly sub- 
scribed a moderate sum with his name, but 
shortly after, the committee received a blank 
letter, having the post mark of Bristol, and en- 
closing a: Bank of England bill for Five Hun- 
dred Pounds. 


~ Froman article in the Knickerbocker for January. 

JUNCTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI AND MISSOURI. 
Nature has indeed spread out her works upon 
a more extensive scale in our favoured regions, 
than in this older portion of the human heri- 
tage. Our lakes and rivers, plains, valleys, 
and forests, are impressed with a character of 
vastness, if I may coin an abstract term, which 
is itself one of the attributes of true sublimity, 
and which produces upon the traveller who vi- 


sits them, emotions which no after events in life 


can efface. I never felt more profoundly the 
weakness of man, and the power of God, than 
when seated in a frail birch canoe, with its ribs 
of cedar, and its covering of bark, descending 
the Mississippi in the night, and approaching 
the junction of this mighty river with the 
mightier Missouri. 

These little Indian boats are admirably cal- 
culated for the manners ‘of our aborigines, and 
of the Canadian voyageurs, their co-tenants of 
the western forests, and often their co-descend- 
ants from the same stock, and for the various 
lines of internal communication which nature 
has so bountifully provided for the trans-Alle- 
ghany regions. Driven by the paddle and by 
the wind, with great ease and velocity, light, 
and apparently fragile, they are managed with 
skill, and safely ride over the waves, which 
they seem hardly to touch; and when they 
reach an interruption in the navigation, they 
are taken from the water and carried to the 
next point of embarkation, across the inter- 
vening country. I had come down the Missis- 
sippi in one of these shells, paddled by a crew 
of voyageurs, a race of men of tried fidelity, 
of wonderful muscular strength, and with pow- 
ers of abstinence and repletion alternately tried 
by periods of want and abundance, which are 
at once the effect and the accompaniment of 
nomadic life. No Frenchman exceeds them in 
animal spirits, and no Dutchman in love of to- 
bacco; and their intervals of exertion and re- 
pose are called pipes and pauses ; and during 
the former, they paddle with the utmost force 
of their tawny arms, keeping time to their 
songs, which break upon the silence of the 
forest, while the period of relaxation is passed 
in cheerful conversation. 

One of those excitements, almost periodical, 
which make their appearance among our Indian 
tribes, and which spread alarm upon the fron- 
tiers, had suddenly manifested itself upon the 
upper regions of the Mississippi; and I had 
descended the river with a rapidity till then un- 
known ; travelling day and night, with short 
intervals of repose for my willing but weary 
crew. Under ordinary circumstances, | should 
have sought the first good place of encamp- 
ment which presented itself toward the decline 
of day, and landing, should have taken from 
the water, and brought to shore my canoe and 
luggage; and pitching my tent, and lighting a 
good fire, should have disposed myself for a 
comfortable supper, and a quiet night. But | 
was obliged to forego these luxuries of interior 
western travelling, and the night had already 
commenced, when I passed the mouth of the II- 
linois, and was advanced, when the gradual re- 
laxation of the current warned us that we were 
approaching the point of junction of those great 
arteries of the continent, where the Missouri 
precipitates itself, with the force of its tremen- 
dous stream, into the Mississippi, and sending 
its current almost to the opposite bank, checks 
for many miles the power of its rival; a rival 
which usurps its name, but whose changed cha- 
racteristics from here to the sea, sufficiently in- 
dicate its inferiority. ‘The peculiar features of 
these great rivers, seeking their origin in re- 
gions so distant, and mingling in a common 
mass, to pour their joint floods into the ocean, 


present one of the most interesting subjects of 


consideration which the study of our geology 
offers to the inquirer. 

The current of the Missouri is prodigious ; 
boiling, whirling, eddying, as though confined 
within too narrow a space, and striving to es- 
cape from it: it is perpetually undermining its 
banks, which are thrown into the stream, al- 
most with the noise of an avalanche, and its 
wafer is exceedingly turbid, mixed with the 
earth, of which it takes possession, and exhi- 
biting a whitish, clayey appearance, so dense 
and impenetrable to the light, that it is impos- 
sible to discern an object below the surface ot 
the river. The Mississippi, on the contrary, is 


d near to direct him to the Saviour of 


tunity, neglect it. Poor Joseph was but one of 


Application.—Fellow sinner, the history of. 


| be made upon his house. 


leaves few traces of its ravages behind him. 
but the stars shone brightly, 
and danced in the clear water of the fiver, re- 
vealing the dark foliage of the forests, which 
seemed like walls to enclose us as we swept 
along, but still opening a passage to us as we 
advanced. Our Canadians had been merry, 
sending their songs along the water, breaking 
the stillness of the night, alternately by the 
clear voice of the favourite singer, and then by 
the loud chorus, in which each joined, with 
equal alacrity and strength of lungs. But as 
the night closed around us, their guiety disap- 
peared ; and the song and the chorus gradually 
died away, leaving us in the silence of the flood 
and, forest, which seemed to be our world ; 
alive only with the little band whose destiny 
wag committed to as frail a bark as ever tempt- 
ed danger. 

There seemed to be something sacred in the 
place and circumstances. There was indeed 
no holy ground, nor was there near a burning 
bush, nor warning voice to proclaim the duty 
of adoration. But we all felt that we had reach- 
ed one of those impressive spots in the crea- 
tion of God, which speak his power in living 
charactets ; and we had reached it, covered by 
the shadows of night, whose obscurity, while 
it shrouded the’ minuter features of the scene, 
could not conceal its great outlines, though it 
added to the deep and breathless emotions with 
which we gazed around us, seeking to pene- 
trate the narrow, gloomy barrier that shut us 
in. We felt the very moment when we touched 
the waters of the Missouri. We heard the 
boiling of its mighty stream around us. We 
were launched upon our course almost like a 
race-horse in the lists. Our canoe was whirled 
about by the boiling flood, and the thick, muddy 
water sent us back no friendly stars to guide 
and enliven us. The slightest obstacle we 
might have encountered, a tree projecting from 
the bank, a “sawer,” or a floating log, would 
have torn off the frail material which was alone 
between us and the stream, and left not one of 
us to tell the story of our fate. And it was 
impossible to distinguish the danger, or to take 
any measures to avert it.: But we reached 
Saint Louis in safety; and I look back to the 
impressions of that night, as among the most 
powerful which a life not void of adventures, 
has made upon me. 

NAPOLEON'S FUNERAL.’ 

You are aware that the convoi reached Cour- 
bevoie on Monday afternoon. In. the night of 
that day two men en bourgeois, or, if you will, 
in plain clothes, presented themselves on beard 
the Dorade steamer. The elder of them desired 
leave to approach the Imperial remains. He 
was refused, but a whisper from him to the ofhi- 
cer in command, produced an immediate change. 
He was instantly admitted, and ushered to the 
platform. He gazed for a moment, fell heavily 
on his knees, and, burying his face in his hands, 
and resting both on the foot of the coffin, he 
remained for twenty-five minutes, weeping and 
in prayer—the former certainly, for his’ face 
was deluged with tears. When at the end of 
that time he attempted to rise, whether from 
emotion, or that he was benumbed by the 
dreadful severity of the night, or from both 
causes together, he was unable, and was oblig- 
ed to call for the assistance of some seamen 
who were at hand, wondering at the spectacle, 
and who now found it was Marshal Soult. He 
took his departure as quietly as he had made 
his entry, begging, however, that the story 
should not go abroad; but there were too many 
present, it seems, to expect that none would be 
indiscreet. One at least was, from an eye-wit- 
ness I have had these particulars.—Lon. Times. 


We had no moon, 


THE SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 

The children of the Sovereigns of England, 

(says Chamberlayne) are called the sons and 

daughters of England, because all the subjects 

of England have a special interest in them. 

The eldest son is born Duke of Cornwall, and 

as to the Duchy, and all the lands, honours, 

rents, and other revenues belonging thereunto, 

he is on his birth-day presumed, and by law 

taken to be, of full age. He is afterwards cre- 

ated Prince of Wales, and the investiture was 

formerly performed by imposition of a cap of 
state and coronet on his head, as a token of 
principality, and putting into his hand a verge 

of gold, the emblem of government, and a ring 

of gold on his finger, to intimate that he must 

be ** husband to his country, and father to her 
children.” From the day of his birth, the 

eldest child is commonly styled Prince of 
Wales, and numerous other titles are usually 

bestowed upon him by letters patent. Edward 

II. was the first English Prince who bore the 

dignity of Prince of Wales, and he was born 

in Carnarvon Castle, April 25, 1284. 


CASTING BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 

At a time when Bacon, the English Sculptor, 
was in circumstances too limited to afford stu- 
dios and shops upon a scale answering to his 
wants, one Johnson, a builder, who had known 
him when young, prepared these on a large 
scale, and, as a first intimation of what he had 
been doing, waited on the sculptor, described 
the premises, and bade him take possession. It 
is related that Bacon was surprised—even 
alarmed. ‘[ cannot afford this,” he said, “I 
have not the means.” ‘1’ll manage all that,” 
replied the benevolent builder. ‘So remove— 
I shall never look for the money [ have laid 
out until you are more than capable of repay- 
ing me.” This octurred in 1774. The sculp- 
tor took possession of his new house, with his 
new wife, for he was just married, and of his 
new studios and work shops, and went on and 
prospered. In the mean time, his friend be- 
came a banker, and in the fluctuations of busi- 
ness, long afterwards, a run was expected to 
Bacon heard of this, 
and placed forty thousand pounds at his dispo- 
sal, and strengthened him so, that he weather- 
ed the storm in safety. He had not forgotten 
the kindness of his friend. 


ANECDOTE OF LATIMER. 

The following anecdote was related by the 
Rev. H. Stowell, in an address before the Irish 
Society of London at its late anniversary : 

It was related of Latimer, that when he once 
preached before that tyrant, Henry the VIII., he 
took a plain straitforward text, and in‘ his ser- 
mon assailed those very sins for which the mon- 
arch was notorious; and he was stung to the 
quick, for the truth always finds a response in 
the worst man’s conscience. He would not bend 
beneath the authority of his God, and he there- 
fore sent for Latimer, and said, * Your life is in 
jeopardy if you do not recant all you said to- 
day when you preach next Sunday.” The 
trimming courtiers were all anxious to know the 
consequence of this, and the chapel was crowd- 
ed. The venerable man took his text, and, 
after a pause, bugun with-a soliloquy, thus: 
“ Now, Hugh Latimer, bethink thee, thou art in 
the presence of thy earthly monarch; thy life.is 
in his hands, and if thou dost not suit thyself to 
his fancies, he will bring down thy grey hairs 
with blood tothe grave: but, Hugh Latimer, be- 
think thee, thou art in the presence of the King 
of kings and Lord of lords, who hath told thee, 
* Fear not them that kill the body, and then can 
do no more; but rather fear Him who can kill 
both body and soul, and cast thee into hell for 
ever! Yea, I say, Hugh Latimer, fear him.” 
He then went on, and not only repeated what 
he had before advanced, but, if possible, en- 
forced it with greater emphasis. What was the 
consequence? Henry sent for him, and said, 
“ How durst thou insult thy monarch so?” 
Latimer replied, “I thought if I were unfaithful 
to my God, it would be impossible to be loyal 
to my king.” The king embraced the good old 
bishop, exclaiming, ‘*And is there yct one man 


left who is boldand honest enough to tell me the 
truth?” 


tion of baptizo in the German, Dutch, and Cog- 
nate languages, by terms corresponding to dip 
or immerse—as taufen, doopen, &c. ‘The fol- 
lowing remarks are from the pen of Dr. Hen- 
derson : 

“As it respects the Gothic dialects, which 
have repeatedly been appealed to with great 
confidence on that subject, it is a settled point 
with all who are acquainted with them, that the 
reference is totally irrelevant. That the Meso- 
gothic daupian, the Anglo-Saxon dyppan, the 
Dutch doopen, the Swedish dopa, the Danish 
dobe, and the German taufen, all correspond in 
sound to our English word dip, does not admit 
of any dispute, any more than the fact that dab, 
daub, and dub have the same correspondences ; 
but nothing would be more erroneous than to 
conclude, with the exception of the Anglo-Saxon, 
they must have the same signification. No 
Dutchman, Dane, Swede, or German, would for 
a moment imagine that the words, belonging to 
their respective languages, meant any thing else 
than baptism, by the application of water to the 
body baptized. The words are never used in 
those languages in another sense, or in applica- 
tion to any other subject. Where the Germans 
would express dip, or immerse, they imply tau- 
chen, and not taufen, which is the word by 
which baptizo is translated. The Danes in like 
maoner use dyppe and neddyppe, for dip, and 
not dobe. And that neither Luther, nor the 
authors of the Dutch, Danish, and Swedish ver- 
sions, had any intention of conveying the idea 
of immersion as implied in baptizo, is obvious 
from the proposition with which they have used 
with the verb. ‘Thus we read in German, mit 
wasser taufen; in Danish, dobe med vand; in 
Swedish, dopa med vatn; in Dutch, doopen met 
water; i. e. WITH water, and not in wasser—in 
water, i vand 7 vatn! which phraseology is as 
foreign to these languages as the practice which 
it would sanction is unknown to the inhabitants 
of the countries in which they are spoken. Even 
the Mennonites in Holland, and other parts, 
though they reject infant baptism, administer 
the ordinance by pouring, and not by immer- 
sion.” 


DISCOVERY OF THE USE OF ALCOHOL. 

The following curious account of the first 
use made of alcoholic liquors is translated from 
a French work, entitled Le Semeur Soirer. 

‘Who, at the time when an Arabian che- 
mist, devoted to the search after a universal 
solvent, by means of which he could transmute 
metals discovered alcohol, could have deter- 
mined the result of that discovery upon the 
morality and prosperity of mankind? It did 
not really issue from the domain of chemistry 
till toward the end of the thirteenth century, 
when they began in Spain and Italy to sell the 
spirits of wine, tinctured with certain herbs as 
a powerful remedy in various diseases. Later 
still, the Genoese extracted a spirituous liquor 
from grain. Passing it off as a powerful speci- 
fic, they sold it in small phials at a high price, 
under the name of aqua vitae, water of life, or 
eau de vie. ‘Till theend of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it was considered but as a medicine, and 
sold only by the apothecaries. About that 
time the thought was suggested, of furnishing 
it to miners, who laboured in the mines ef Hun- 
gary, as a preservative against heat and damp. 
‘he custom almost at the same time was intro- 
duced into Ireland. Among the ordinances of 
Henry VIII., is one which prohibits more than 
one manufacturer of spirituous liquors to estab- 
lish himselfin the towns. In the reign of Mary, 
an Act of Parliament, which describes a liquor 
of which it is injurious to drink for daily use, 
prohibits entirely any distilling. We, however, 
find, some years after, the English soldiers who 
supported the cause of Holland, in the Low 
Countries, drinking it asa cordial. This is the 
commenceraent of a period from which is dated 
its manufacture on a large scale both in 
England and on the Continent. In Eng- 
land, however, the use of beer prevailed with the 
people till the reign of William and Mary, when, 
the government having encouraged distillation 
by various measures the consumption of spirits 
became excessive. Smollet says, that the re- 
tailers of brandy invited passengers, by signs 
placed over their shops, to drink for the trifle of 
a penny, adding, “ that for two pence they could 
make themselves drunk, and that they could 
furnish witi: straw those who were in that state 
to lie upon until they should recover.” 


A HAPPY BLUNDER. 

The following humorous story, in which Mr. 
Bulkley, the first Minister of the town of Colches- 
ter, Conn., was concerned, is from an ancient 
publication. Vide Conn. Hist. Col. by Bar- 
ber, p. 305. 

The Rev. Mr. Bulkley, of Colchester, Conn. 
was famous in his day as a casuist, and sage 
counsellor. A church in his neighbourhood had 
fallen into unhappy divisions and contentions, 
which they were unable to adjust among them- 
selves. ‘They deputed one of their number to 
the venerable Bulkley, for his advice, with a re- 
quest that he would send it to them in writing. 
The matters were taken into serious considera- 
tion, and the advice with much deliberation com- 
mitted to writing. It so happened, that Mr. 
Bulkley had a farm in an extreme part of the 
town, upon which he entrusted a tenant ; and to 
whom he must have been about transmitting a 
letter at the same time ; in superscribing the two 
letters, the one for the church was directed to 
the tenant, and the one for the tenant to the 
church. 

The church was convened to hear the advice, 
which was to settle all their disputes. ‘The 
Moderator read as follows: ‘“ You will see to 
the repair of the fences, that they be built high 
and strong, and you will take special care of 
the old black bull.” ‘This mystical advice 
puzzled the the church at first, but an interpre- 
ter among the more discerning ones was found, 
who said, Brethren, this is the very advice we 
most need ; the direction to repair the fences is 
to admonish us to take good heed in the admis- 
sion and government of our members ; we must 
guard the church by our Master’s I: ws, and 
keep out strange cattle from the fold. And we 
must in a particular manner set a watchful guard 
over the Devil, the old black bull, who has done 
us so much hurt of late. All perceived the wis- 
dom and fitness of Mr. Bulkley’s advice, and re- 
solved to be governed by it. The consequence 
was, all the animosities subsided, and harmony 
was restored to the long afflicted church. What 
the subject of the letter sent to the tenant, was, 
and what good effect it had on him, the story 
does not tell.” 


COMPLETION OF THE BIBLE FOR THE BLIND. 

Tuesday last the 22d current, will form an 
important era in the annals of the Glasgow Asy- 
lum for the Blind. On that day Mr. John Als- 
ton primum mobile of this excellent [nstitution, 
had the satisfaction of exhibiting to a party of 
150, an examination of the pupils in the Bible 
for the Blind, which is for the first time com- 
pleted in fifteen quarto volumes. Amidst the 
many benevolent persons who have exerted 
/hemselves to ameliorate the condition and cul- 
tivate the minds of the blind, Mr. Alston is the 
first gentleman who has succeeded in printing 
in relief from the ordinary Roman capital, the 
characters formerly in use being either arbitra- 
ry, or modifications of the Illyrian or Sclavonic 
alphabet. At the annual examination of the 
inmates of the Asylum, on the 25th of October, 
1836, Mr. Alston brought out his first specimen 
of printing from the Roman type; and he forth- 
with resolved to raise a fund distinct from that 
of the Institution, to be devoted exclusively to 
the printing of books, and to their diffusion at a 
cheap rate throughout the country. In this ap- 
peal to private benevolence and public aid, Mr. 
Alston was not disappointed, and was enabled 


successively to bring out a number of elemen- 


dertake the laborious work of printing the whole 
Bible. In March, 1839, he had completed the 
Book of Genesis, in a new type cut for the pur- 
pose, the punches being struck and the ty 

cast in Glasgow, under his own inspection. Be- 
fore proceeding further, he visited in April of 
that year all the Institutions for the blind, and 
he found in them the utmost willinghess to aid 
by purchasing such of the different volumes as 
had been already printed, and were required by 
them. As the work was one of vast expense, 
assistance was given by various benevolent So- 


cieties, but the great lift was afforded by Her 


Majesty, who, in September, 1839; granted the 
sum of 4001. from the Royal bounty, for the 

urpose of assisting in such a meritorious work. 

hus aided, the work, as we have stated, has 
been happily brought to a conclusion. The 
printing is effected by a copperplate printing 
press. The types being strongly relieved, and 
liable frequently to give way under the heavy 
pressure required, it has been necessary to have 
them no less than four times recast during the 
progress of the work. There is in the onera- 
tive department one man and a boy as composi- 
tors who were taught in the Institution, and one 
pressman, the ordinary teacher acting as cor- 
rector of the press. —Glasgow Herald. 


A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 

A Rock Marmonicon, formed of stones found 
in the neighbourhood of Skiddaw, and played 
upon by the discoverer’s three sons, is now per- 
forming at Liverpool. The Whitehaven Herald 
says: ‘The inventor of thisstrange work of art 
is a plain Cumberland yeoman, from near Kes- 
wick, and the rude materials from which he 
contrives to extract the most enchanting har- 
mony, are nothing more than a collection of 
slates or stones, from. the more unfrequented 
parts of the mighty Skiddaw. “These are ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to enable three 
persons to beat upon them at the same time with 
small wooden mallets ; and this is accomplished 
with so much dexterity and skill, as to distil 
from the rudest possible materials the most 
rich and delightful melody of sweet sounds that 
ear ever heard or imagination can conceive. 
The effect is perfectly magical, and the listener 
stands entranced and wonderstruck. Men of 
undoubted muscical science have inspected this 
novel instrument, and have given a most flatter- 
ing opinion of the work which the inventor has 
achieved, and also of its vast capabilities.” 


THE SOCIALISTS. 
The proceedings of the teachers and up- 
holders of this anti-Christian system in Bristol 


| have already rendered them amenable to the 


law. By taking money for admission to their 
lectures on Sundays, at their mis-named “ Hall 
of Science,” they have incurred the penalties in- 
flicted by the 21st Geo. III. c. 29, sec. 1, by 
which it is enacted that “any house, room, or 
other place, which shall be opeped or used for 
public entertainment or amusement, or for pub- 
licly debating on any subject whatsoever, upon 
any part of the Lord’s-day called Sunday, and 
to which persons shall be admitted by the pay- 
ment of money, or by tickets sold for money, 
shall be deemed a disorderly house or place ; 
and the keeper of such house, room, or place, 
shall: forfeit the sum of two hundred pounds for 
every day that such house, room, or place, shall 
be opened or -used as aforesaid on the Lord’s- 
day, to such person as will sue for the same, 
and be otherwise punishable as the law directs 
in cases of disorderly houses; and the person 
managing or conducting such entertainment or 
amusement on the Lord’s-day, or acting as 
master of the ceremonies there, or as modera- 
tor, president, or chairman, of any such Meet- 
ing for public debate on the Lord’s-day, shall 
likewise for every such offence, forfeit the sum 
of one hundred pounds to such person as will 
sue for the same; and every doorkeeper, ser- 
vant, or other person who shall collect or receive 
money or tickets from persons assembling at 
such house, room, or place, on the Lord’s-day, 
or who shall deliver out tickets for admitting 
persons to such house, room, or place, on the 
Lord’s-day, shall also forfeit the sum of fifty 
pounds to such person as wiil sue for the same.” 
And by sec. 2, it is enacted that the person who 
acts as master or mistress in any such house 
shall be deemed the keeper thereof. 

Mr. Owen.—On Monday morning, Mr. Ro- 
bert Owen the Socialist, entered the Commercial 
Rooms, but was almost as soon again shown to 
the door and bowed out, his exit being accom- 
panied by a salutation of hisses. He stayed 
long enough to inquire how he could be intro- 
duced, and being told that it must be by a mem- 
ber, he said, ‘* Oh, I'll get my friend Stokes to 
introduce me.” In the course of the morning 
he had the cool impertinence to wait on the 
Mayor, and request his permission to have a 
body of the police force at his meetings to pre- 
serve order ind protect himself; we need not 
add that the request was promptly refused.— 
Bristol Mirror. . 


A NEW GROTTO. 

Letters from Naples announce the discovery 
on the southeast slope of the hill of Pausilippo, 
of a new grotto, apparently of great depth, which 
is filled two thirds of ita height (of forty five feet) 
with earth, fine sand, and rubbish. The sides of 
the interior are composed partly of sandstone and 
partly of walls raised by the hand of men, and 
here and there on the latter are traces of orna- 
mental sculpture. About four hundred paces 
from the entrance are twelve colossal marble 
statues, buried to the shoulders in the rubbish; 
the heads of which are mutilated to such an ex- 
tent as to make it impossible to determine what 
the figures were intended to represent. Among 
the rubbish have also been found some Greek 
and Roman coins in copper and silver. This 
grotto can be entered only when it has been 
swept by the sea breeze blowing in that direction, 
the air, at other times, being so highly rarefied 
as to make respiration difficult, and extinguish 
light. ‘The Minister of the Interior intends to 
propose to the King that it shall be cleared out 
at the expense of the government.—English 
paper. 

BELLS. 

In China, where bells were invented and first 
introduced, they were used for the purpose of 
clearing the air of evil spirits, and were made 
of an enormous size. Soon after the conquest, 
they were brought into England, on account of 
their supposed power over infernal spirits; and 
old records say, that the tolling of bells kept 
spirits of darkness from assaulting believers. 
They were thought to be peculiarly efficacious 
in subduing the power of the devil during storms, 
and were therefore always rung with ardour 
while the war of elements prevailed. ‘The Dutch 
are particularly fond of bells. In Amsterdam, 
it is said, that not less than a thousand bells are 
Rept constantly ringing, to the no small edifica- 
tion of the native inhabitants, and the annoy- 
ance of foreigners, some of whom, with delicate 
nerves, are glad to escape as speedily as possible. 
Every churchand public building is hung around 
with them in endless variety; and they are kept 
chiming and —" every quarter of an hour 
the day through. On the State house, a per- 
former is stationed, to play to the market peo- 
ple a superior sort of bell-music upon the car- 
tllons. This is done by a contrivance, similar 
to the keys of a piano-forte, which the carillo- 
neur strikes with all his might, and though a 
Herculean task, often with science and dexterity. 
‘The Russians adopted bells in the tenth century. 
Their famous bell at Moscow, weighing forty- 
three thousand pounds, when put in motion, will 
agitate the surrounding country for forty miles 
around. -These facts will indicate to us, how 
little we know of bells inthis country. Weare 
not a musical people after this fashion, and long 
may: we remain, in respect to bells, behind the | 


tary. works, and finally the New Testament in’ good people of Amsterdam. 


Jackson in his life of Watson says, “ in pass- 
ring the church-yard, Mr. Watson pointed to a 
conspicuous grave and said, ‘the first time I 
travelled this way that grave stone caught my 
eye especially the words who died * * * aged 
forty-two. A very stroag impression for which 
I could not account, was immediately made 
upon my mind, that I should die at precisely 
the same age. The impression was both strong 
and sudden; I have already passed that age, 
and this shows what little stress can be justly 
laid upon those sudden impulses and impres- 
sions, of which some people make so much ac- 
count.’ ‘This impression, it appears, had ,crea- 
ted considerable uneasiness in the family of Mr. 
Watson ; but its effects on his own mind, it is 
not easy to determine.” Watson possessed a 
vigorous mind, one that we should suppose 
would be the las# to indulge fanatical or whim- 
sical ideas ; we may learn, therefore, from his 
case the liability of weaker minds to be delu- 
ded by such impressions. Had he been simi- 
larly susceptible with his anxious*family, it is 
not improbable that he would have worn away 
under the impression, fallen into some fatal dis- 
ease, and expired at the precise time, and all 
this the result merely of imagination. Medical 


altogether probable that most who die under 
such circumstance, fall victims to their own 
folly instead of a revealed design of Providence. 
Cases have been known where criminals have 
been blindfolded, laid upon the block, slightly 
struck on the neck with a cane, and taken up 
dead, without the loss of a drop of blood. It is 
singular with what tenacity these morbid fears 
will cling to the mind. We knew a young 
man who once received one of these presenti- 
ments of his death, and received it upon his 
knee in private prayer. ‘The circumstances 
were strong, the impression at the time he rep- 
resents as singularly clear and forcible, like an 
intuition. Subsequent circumstances. seemed 
confirmatory of it. ‘The very next day an excel- 
lent Christian died, in his neighbourhood, who 
had just such a presentiment, and had even 
provided his coffin for the event. As the time 
passed, the omens became stronger; by an ac- 
cidental exposure he caught a cold, was taken 
with a cough, confined to his room with incipi+ 
ent symptoms of consumption. How easily 
would some minds have given way under these 
circumstances, and have realized the expected 
result? He, however was not disposed to su- 
perstitious fears. He knew the caprices of the 
imagination, end its dangerous influence on 
health. He therefore calmly prepares his mind 
and circumstances for any result, and waited 
through the period of six months, within which 
he expected to die, and which terminated pre- 
cisely with the year ; all this time he was con- 
fined to his room, the impression was still pre- 
sent; he treated it .with respect, but not with 
fear, it might be from God or it might not. The 
last night came, but still there were a few 
hours, and what might not occur in them ?— 
He watched until midnight, and not until the 
last moment of the year had flown was he clear 
from this remarkable illusion. He states that 
he then fell upon his knees and thanked God 
that he had not fallen a victim to his own folly, 
and prayed that he might better remember that 
‘‘ The secret things belong to the Lord our God ; 
but those things which are revealed belong to 
us, and to our children for ever, that we may 
do all the words of his law.” We would not 
say that God does not, in’ rare instances reveal 
their dying hours to his people, but that we 
never have known a case which we could rely 
upon, and that the best reasons apply against 
such a course on the part of his Providence. 


A VICTIM TO SCIENCE. 

The Courier des Etats Unis, publishes a Paris 
letter of 8th January, from which we make this 
translation : | 

The scientific public have been grieved by 
the death of young Hervy, who was preparing 
a course of public lectures on Chemistry, A 
casting, in which he was trying some experi- 
ments on the solidification of carbonic acid gas, 
exploded in his hands, and drove his body into 
a Closet, the doors of which it burst—broke one 
thigh, and seriously injured the other. One 
leg was immediately amputated, and sufficient 
reaction of the system was only waited for to 
ye off the other, when the unfortunate sufferer 

ied. 

A pension was granted to this victim of 
science, but the order for it was laid upon a 
corpse. 

Carsonic Actp Gas.—By the fatal accident 
referred to above, public attention has been 
much turned in Paris to the solidification of this 
gas, by the means practised by M. Thilorier. 

The pressure of the gas in the cylinder, at 
the commencement of the experiment, is of 75 
atmospheres, and the pressure is increased by 
two atmospheres for every degree of coid, and 
is thus made to reach that of 150 atmospheres. 

The widest reveries, have been indulged about 
the prodigious efficiency of this terrible power, 
which it has been proposed to substitute for 
steam; but the difficulties of detail in producing 
the solidification are so great, as for any practi- 
cal purposes to be pronounced, by skilful men, 
insurmountable. It seems impossible to control 
an agent so susceptible of modification from at- 
mospheric changes.—N. Y. American. 

DEATHS OF CLERGYMEN. 

The American Quarterly Register contains 
the names of 29 clergymen who died during the 
three months preceding the first of January.— 
Of these there were Congregational 3; Presby- 
terian 6; Episcopalian 5; Baptist 3; Methodist 
8; German Reformed 1; Dutch Reformed 1; 
Unitarian 1; not specified 1. Between the ages 
of 20 and 30, 4; 30 and 40, 6; 40 and 50, 4; 
50 and 60, 2; 60 and 70, 2; 70 and 80,4; 80 
and 90, 1; not specified, 6. Sum ofall the ages 
specified, 1138. Average age of the twenty- 
three, 494. The largest number of deaths was 
in New Jersey, viz: 4. Eleven died in October, 
and ten in November. 

Most of the Methodists lived to an advanced 
age. Obed Wilson, 62; Andrew Stevens, 75; 
W. W. Loder, 67; Nelson Reed, 83; Christian 
G. Hill, 50; John French, 74; Alexander Er- 
vine, 42, and Benjamin Benson, 33. ‘Their av- 
erage age was 614. 


DANCING. 

Swift called dancing “ voluntary madness.” 
The Chinese seern to think it useless fatigue ; 
for, when Commodore Anson was at Canton, 
the officers of the Centurion had a ball upon 
some court holiday ; while they were dancing, 
a Chinese who surveyed the operation, said soft- 
ly to one of the party, * Why don’t you let 
your servants do this for you?” 


NEY, PUBLICATIONS.—The Presbyterian Buard of 
Publication aye published the following works. 


.32mo. Life of Philip Meiancthon, 
1 vol. 18mo. Boston's Fourfold State, 1 vol. 12mo. Life of 
Ulricus Zuinglius, the Swiss Reformer, 1 vol. 18mo. 
JAMES RUSSELL, Agent, 
South East corner George and Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


A PEW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 6, south of the Pulpit, in 
Second Presbyterian Church, (Dr. Cuyler’s) 
on Seventh below Arch street. Price 240 dollars. Enquire at 
371, Race street. jan. f. 
\ USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE.—This work 
is made up of the best matter in alf the foreign perio- 
dicals, and contains, together with the more valuable re- 
views and elaborate discussions, a large supply of light read- 
ing from the Magazines and Annuals. As a family book, 
this is especially recommended ; young people, attracted by 
the tales and poetry, will be led to the Biography, Voyages. 
and Travels, History, &c., which it contains, Asa general 
review, with specimens of the literature of the day, it will be 
eep up wi current, without too great expense of mo- 
ney or ume. Of the foreign periodicals, the largest portion is 


Scripture Emblems, 1 


to swell out the numbers to a respecta- 
ble size. “‘I‘he wheat should be winnowed from these pub- 
lications, and the. chaff thrown rg ss Sets of the New 
Series, twelve volumes, $30 bound. Published by E. LittRi 


& Co., 297 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Price—Six Dollars a year, in advance—Seven and a half 
if not. jan 2 


history is full of proofs on this subject, and it is. 


gineering, Natural Philueephy, Chemisiry, Avirene 


ehase of a Philoso 


splendid Piane anu other 3 


Stammering, Lisping, &e.,.08 for improvement in 
may learn the conditions of 


fore.” ive hope, vain promise, fatal delay: | @ quiet, placid stream, with a gentle crrrent, MODE OF BAPTISM. super royal quarto size. “This encouraged him ° From Zion's Herald. cs —J. W A ’ 
Au: hour after he died. ‘There was no Chris-|and transparent water, where the traveller The Baptists frequently refer to the transla- | to still further exertion; and he Talved to un- PRESENTIMENTS. , Diicteip publi the along raloabe Works they 
a eep a general assortment ‘Theological, hovl, and . 


Miscellaneous Books, all of whieh they will sell very low, 
for cash. Harne's Introdaction w the Study and Knewledge 
of the Holy Scriptures, 2 vols. royal 8ve, Cruden’s Com- 
plete Concordance to the Bible. roval 8vo. Gill's Commen- 
tary on the Old and New ‘Testament, 9 vols. 41a Rev. John 
Dick's Lectures on Theology, 2 vols. 8vo. Bishop Meli- 
vaine's Refutation of the Orfurd em of Theology, 8vo. 
The Preacher, or Skeletons of nearly 400 Serinons, 2 vols. 
8vo. Sesmons by the Rev. S. H. 'l'yng, 1 vol. =A Com- 
per of Chnatien Antiquines, abrxiged from the large 

ork of Bingham, 8ve,. Life and Correspondence of Mra. 
Hawkes, 12me. Brown's Christian Pustor’s Manual, 
Elisha, hie Character, &c., Kromrmacher, Drew 
on the Human Soul, }2mv. . on the Resurrection, }2mo. 
Calvin on the om to the Romans, 12mo0. Bem's Lile of 
Calvin, 12mo. v. R. J. Breckinridge’s Tour in France, 


Germany, &e. 12mo. The Fruit of the Spirit, by Rev. G_ - 


W. Bethune, 12mo. Dr. Alexander on the Canoa ef Serip- 


ture, 12mo. Do. Evidences of Christianity, me Ram- 


vy Journal of a Missionary ‘l'our in India, Fano. Ontlines 


the Court of Rome, and Temporal) Power of the 
13mo. Memoirs of the Rev. John H. Rice, 12m. Dr. Mil- 
ler’s Letters on Clerical Manners and Habits, ‘Ihe 
Museum of Religious Knowledge, 12mo. Memoirs of Rev. 


Thomas Halyburton, Letiers wm an Only Danghter 


on Confirmation, 18me. Faber on Infidelity, me. Booth's 
Reign of Grace, 12ma._ Junkin on Justijication, moe. Naut- 
ting’s Juvenile Choir, 18mo. The Life of Fleteher, 12mo. 
Dr. Matthew's on the Divine Purpose, 18ma. The Test of 


Truth, by Miss Mary Jane Grahain, 18mo0. The Seripiure 


Catechism, by Matthew Henry, with an Explanation of the 
Lord's Prayer, Willimon"s Y 


Catechism, 18mo. The Bible Baptist, by Rev. ‘I'nomas P. 


Hunt. Dr. tet Greek Grammar, 8va Do. Greek, 
Latin, and English Vocabolary, 12mo. Cowper's ‘Transin- 
tion of Homer, 2 vols. of Herace, 2 vols. 


18mo. Nuity’s Elements of Geometry, 22m0. Low Shall | 
Govern My School, by E. C. Wines, 


Peale's 
ics, 12mo. Budy's Algebra, &c. feb 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—An Examination ef President 
Edward's Inguiry on the Freedom of the Will, By 
Jeremiah Day, President of YaleCollege. Sketches of Con- 
oe living Characters of France, ‘T'ransiaied R. M. 
alsh, with a Portrait of M. Thiers. The Lafe of Oliver 
Goldsmith, with Selections from his writin By Washing- 
tonIrving. Distinguished Menof Modern Times. The Bos 
ton Musical Institute's Collection of Chuseh Music. Arrang- 
ed and Composed by 'T. Comer. Old Humphrey's Observa- 
tions. Socinianism Subversive of Christianity. A Sermon 
by Samuel A. Van Vranken, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in Broome street. Forsaleby H. PERKINS, 
feb 20 134 Chesnut street, Philadebph 


ESSONS IN HEBREW.—A young gentleman whe can 
produce testimonials from endouteed sources, of his 
ability to give instruction in the Hebrew Language, with or 
without points, desires to add to she number of his private 
pupils, in the city of Philadelphia. Application tor seleren- 
ces and terms to be made at No. 117. Spruce street, or direct 
reference to the Rev. S. B. Wylie,Professor of Ancient ua- 
es in University of Pennsylvania, A. Bache, L. L. D. S. Jones, 
Esq. Classical and Mathematical Institute, North Fast corner 


of Seventh and Carpenter streets, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. J. H. 
Jones, Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Chuseb, Philadelphia, Rev. 


A. Barnes, Rev. J. Todd, Hon. Joel Jones,’ Judge District 
Court, Joseph M. Asch, 103, Spruce stseet, and Saruel, 
Schuyllill kaghth street, Philadelphia. 

jan 9—t 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Boarding Seheul for 
Young Gentlemen, near Marielio, Lancusier County, 
Pa.—This Seminary was opened under the direction of 
the subscriber un the Ist of October lust; aud alreudy, id the 


short space of two months, numbers over fitly students 


‘The mansion purchased for the purpose ia . mat @x- 
celled in the United States, fr the beauty of its situation. 


The edifice is a splendid structure, thsee siosies high; and - 


was built at a cost of $17,000 it is now expressly filed up 
for a Boarding School, and combines almost every nequisiie 
fur the accommodation of beth pupils and teachers. ‘ihe 
buildings stand on an elevated spet of ground, two miles 
north west of Columbia, and a short distance from the Penn- 
sylvania Canal and Susquehanna river- 

The communication by stage and sailsoad between this 
place, Phiiadelphia, and Baltimore is daily, uad a few 
hours’ ride country will find you in eubereity. 

It is intended that no exestion shall be to render 
the youth happy, who are or may be cbofided to the care uf 
the ae Coanecied with the Seminasy ase ample 
play-grounds, and a gymnasiu is fated ep tos the 
amusement and exercise of the pupils. The dusmitosies are 

i and ve in wintes if desi- 
» In the domestic general arrangements, special 
eare will be taken of the health of the meer ond menasuses 
will be adopted for this end. While the intellect will be 
cultivated, due attention will be paid w the physical edura- 
tion of the pupils; and the object pasticulasly aimed as in 
this Seminary, will be the formatioa of ageod mural eharacter. 

The course of instruction comprises saphy, Read- 


ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the 
Grammar, Composition, Hiwtozy, (generaland neiural.) 


Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensusativn, Susveying, 
my. 


tical and Ornamental Writng, Exercises in klveution, Draw- 


ing and Painting, Voral aad lusisumental Musie, with the 


Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spanish wages. 
The Library of the Institule numbess al over a 1000 
volumes, and nearly $500 have been expended im the pur- 


ical apparatus. 

The Principal has also taken grees pains im selecting 
imsizumenis for the use of the stu- 

ents in Music. 


A. Seiker, Prof of German Language and 
Literature, ‘Teacher of Natural Philesophy, Drawing and 
Penmanship. J. M. Boggs, A. B, Teacher of Latin aad 
Greek languages. Monsteur L. La Coste, Prof. of French and 
Spanish languages, and Belles Letives. 2. Kioz, Prof. of the 
Piano, Violin, and Clarionet. ‘I’. Harman, Tutor, Juvenile 
Department. ‘The German language is taught by a native of 
Prussia, the French by a native of Prance, and the Spanish 
a gentleman, who, by several years’ residence in Peru, Chill, 
and Ecuador, has made Lentire masier of that wngue- 
The students of these three languages have here a rane oppor- 
tunity of studying them om Manesca's unsivalled plan. 

Terms.—The scheel year wil be divitled inte twe sesaions 
of five months each, the fisst ene commencing om the first of 
October, the second on the first of April. : 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of the globes, maps, apparatus, beetuses on ‘Netural Histery 
Chemistry, &c. per semion, payable in advance, - $15 00 

The extra charge per session will be, for musie, - 1200 

Modern languages and Drawingeach - - - - 8UO 

Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies ef the 
Institute per session, payablein advanee. - - - - 1200 

A regular examivation will be held at the end of every 


session. A record of the standing of each pu pil im studies aad 


deportment will be hept, and a c 

guardians, The stadens to le furnished with theis own 

towels and basins, and to have them and theis elothes die- 

tinctly marked. Applicetien. may be made te the Pyinespal, 

by letter or otherwise, at the Seminary, and references cheer- 

fully given. EDWARD SIEKER, Prineigal, 
dec 19—3m 


forwarded to parents or 


IBLICAL REPERTORY.—Wanied w purchase the 
fourth number of the fist volume of the Bibheal Reper- 
tory. Apply at this office. feb 1 


TAMMERING CURED, and imstruetron gisen in Elo- 
J cution.—Exhibmons im Voeal Gymnastie;—A Clase of 
Stammerers and Studentsa ia Elecution, under Dr. Comsieck, 
give a variety of Exercises and Reeitations, at the Voc 
Gymnasium, (Ranstead Coust, sireet above Chestaut,) 


en every ‘Tuesday eveni 


Tickets 25 cents mh, these exhibitions, ean be ebtain- 


ed at Osborn’s Musie Store, two doors below the Coust. Each 
ticket will admit a geotierman and two ladies. 


The exercises cormmence at 7 o'clock. 
XF This Institution is open frm the first of September 


till the last of June—during July and August, there is a vaea- 


tion. All desirous of mstruction, either for the cure of 


Lloeution, 


ANDREW COMSPOCK, M.D. 
No. 100 Mulberry (Arch,) street, Philadelphia. 
> Dr. Comstock's Remarks on Stammering, certificates 


of cures, and the numerous recommendations which he has 
ebtained of his System of Veval Gymnastics, are appended 
to his Circular, which shal! be sent to any one who may wish 
to learn more upen the subject of his Inatitution. 
tory references will be 
out the Union. 


Satistac- 
given in the prineipal eities thnugh- 
jan 9—3m 


New York, 


Octavius Winslow; 12mo. 
of God; by D 
Tishbite,” &c.; 12mo. Symington on the Atonement; }2me. 


a Para 


son’s Apo 


promptly supplied, when accompanied 
useless and uninteresting to us—and is indeed nearly so at| duced prices. 


OBERT CARTER, ‘Ph ica), Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous Bookseller and Pubhsher, No. 58 
the tollowsng, other valuable 
works, viz:—The Person and Glory of Christ; by John Owen, 
D. D. 8vo. Watson's Body of Divinity; 8vo. Jay's Evening 
Exercise; 12mo. The Inquirer Directed tw an Experi- 
mental and Practical View of the Holy Spirit; oe ev. 
The Dew of lsrael, and the Lily 
r. F. W. Krummacher, Author of ~ Elijah the 


Do. on Dominion of Christ; Zino. Hill and Vailey ;*by Miss 
Sinclair; 12mo. Willison’s Communicanis’ Catechism; 18mo. 
Romaine on Faith: 12mo. Anecdoies, Iijustrative of the 


Shorter Catechisin; by John Whitecross; 18mo. The Key to 


the Shorter Catechism ; containing Cathechetical Exercises, 
, and a New Series of Proois on each Question; 
New Edition; 18mo, Sorrowing, Yet Rejoicing; 32mv. The 
Lights and Shadows of Scotnsh Life; by Professor Wilson; 
l2mo. The Life and Letters of the Rev. Joseph Alleine, A. 
B., Author of * An Alarm to the Unconverted;” 12mo. Wat- 

logy for the Bible; 18mo, Bishop Beveriig. 4 Pri- 
vate Thoughts; 12mo. Pprteus’ Lectures on Matthew; 12mo, 


The Minister's Family; Family at Heatherdale; 


McCrie’s Lectures on the Book of Esther; 18mo. Scongal's 
Entire Religious Works, consisting of the Life of God in the 
Soul, Sermons, &c.; 18mo. History of the Churches of New 
York, with Plates; 18mo. ‘The Grace of God Exemplified 
in the case of William Mills. The Westminster Assembly's 
Catechism Explained; Fisher and Erskine; 12mo,— 
Baxter's Call, and other Essays; 12mo. ‘I'he Extent of the 
Atonement; by Howard Malcom, A. M.; 12mo, *'The Lilie 
of Rev. Dr. Nisbet, of Carlisle, Pa.; by Rev. Samuel Miller, 
D. D. Princeton, N. J.; 12mo. Memvirof Hannah Sinelair; by 
Leigh Richmond, Author of* Dairyran’s Daughter,’ & ; 18mo. 
Our Protestestant Forefathers; by W. 8. Giily, D. D.; 18mo. 
Discourses on the Millennium; by Rev. M, 'T. Adam; 12mo, 
Stevenson on the Offices of Christ; 12mo. Bostwick on Bap- 
tism; Second Edition. Christian Father at Home; by Rev. 
Dr. Brownlee; 18mo. The Christian Youth's Book; do., 12mo. 
Interesting Narratives; by Rev. Joseph Belcher; 12mo— 
Brown’s Short Catechism for Children; 18mo. Do. 22m. 
Calvin on Secret Providence; Translated by Rev. James Lil- 
lie; 18mo, Feed my Lambs, 18mo; by D. Wilson, D. D— 
Crook in the Lot, 18mo; New Edition. Old Humphrey's Ob- 
servations; ]2mo. 

The Works of Thomas Chalmers, D. D.,&c , 7 Vols. 12mo. 
Contents.—Vvls. 1 and 2, on Natural Theology; 3 and J, on 
the Miraculous and Internal Evidences of Christianity ; 5. 
Moral and Menta! Philosuphy,—this volume has never before 
heen published; 6, Commercial Discourses,—one half of 
which is entirely new ; 7, Astronomical Discourses,—the one 
half of which has never before been publi 


R. C. offers the above, together with a large assortment of ; 


Theological, Classical, Miscel and Schou! Books, to 
the trade, country merchants, and others, at moderate prices, 
and on accommodating terms. : 
Orders promptly atiended to, and the hooks well packed, 
and forwarded to all of the country. — ; 
7 Orders from Clergymen and Stndents at a distance 
ied with the a re 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED, by 9 young 
man who is qualified to teach the elements sRagtion and 


Classical Literature. A situasion as oe tutor in a family, 


would be preferred to the duties a€a inary. _ Satistactory 
references given. Address J. S. R., post paid, office af Pres 
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